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ABSTEICT 

One of siz student guidebooks in a series of 11 arts 
and busanities ^raer exploration guides for grade 7-^12 teachers^ 
counselors, and students, %hls studeftt book on exploration of writing 

. careers presents Information on specific oconpations in four 
different career iKeas^ CreatlTe writers, editorip, business 
occupations, and educators about writing, & chapter devoted to each 

> career area Includes general discussion of the field and what people 
in that field do, various' speclalJ.zations within job' categories, 
description of personalltj characteristics and Interests that are 
appropriate, education or experience regulred, where rand how jobs are 
found and the job outlook, suggestions a person in ^e: field would 
make to students, and sources of additional information* The chapters 
and their subheadings ate as followsi. (1) CreatlTe Writers (literaf; 
writers, journalists aiid specj.all^d writers i& adyertlslng,. public 
relations, technical and. scientific writers, and educational 
writers) , (3) Editors (f ok trad^bobks, testbooks^^ newspapers, 

>magasines, and rewrite editors} V (3) Business Occupations (11 tera 

^agentr adyertlslng jobs, textbook safes, iln^ book^tore^ sales) , (4) 
Educators Ibout Writing (librarians, re¥leifirs/critics,^and 
teachers), Appended are a glossary, a lla^^^Wf nearlj 100 occupations 
in writing, and a list of professional associations irlth career 
information about writing occupations, (jt) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Johnj a junior in high scbool^ is 
a scienQe fiction fan mid an Oak- 
land Athletics fan. With elec- 
tronics parts that he buys^ f rom 
a mail-order catalogue^ John 
builds alarm systems to scare his 
sister. He has to take American 
history in school, and the course 
bbres him, but John -s parents want 
him to go to a *^really good 



college/' so he te^ds the assign- 
ments in the teKtbook, usually 
just before exams, 

^ t • . = 

For keeping Jolin happy and help- 
ing him learn, the printed word is 
vital. The process of getting the 
right printed words into John's 
hands and head involved four kinds 
of workers: 



• The creators\of written words , whether it is a 
sciende fiction story, a newspaper sports article/ 
the catalogue description of the electronics part,, 
or a textbook. These people are creative wyiters , 

• The editors who make sure the words are put to- 
gether clearly and correctly* 

• The business people who buy, print, and sell the 
printed words, whether as books, magar,ines, posters, 
newspapers, catarogjies, textbooks, comic books, etc, 

• The critics, teachers, and librarians who educate 
readers about printed words. Fori^John, the science 
fiction critic is especially important in tellings 
him which new sci-fi ^oks are worth buying. 



t 
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Ttfe - following chapters discuss 
careers in writing. For each of 
the four main groups of workers j 
you will learn about types of 
jobs, specific activities perfbuji- 
ed in jobs, preparation usually 
» required, career ladders, the 
talents and personalities of 
people' holding writing jobs, job 
locations, the outlook for these 
'job s in the future, some of the 
•"^aSvantages and disadvantages of 
particular jobs, and some of the 
ethical probleiiis presented by 
these jobs . 

Bepause salaries for writing 
jobs vary among regions of the 
country, no salaries are men- 
tioned/ A source of information 
which does include salaries is 
the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book" The professional associa- 
tions listed at the end of this 
book have free brochures pro- 
viding additional . information 
about different kinds of writ- 
ing careers, and may also have 
the names of colleges^ which offer 
preparation in a particular writ- 
ing field, such as journalism* 

Your high school guidance and 
counseling office is likely to ^ 
have brochures and books with'^ 
additional information about jobs^ 
in the writing world. Another 
^source is your school library, . 
and community and college li- 
braries. 

If yo^ are interested in a par= 
ticular writing career you can 
get very helpful information by^ 

1, Talking to many different 
people who are involved in , the, 
writing world — people like 
to tell students about their 
careers 



2. Visiting the locations of 
jobs connected with writing from * 
the newspaper city room to the 

.neighborhood bookstore, to an 
advertising agency 

3. V Trying out some of the 
different kinds of work -- 

^ writing in various styles for 
-various audiences, 4 getting a 
part-time job in a library or 
bookstore, volunteering to 
work for a hospital public 
relations department 

4. Looking at trade journals 
and directories which are used 
by professionals in the field 
of writing. Some of these 
are: 

Advertising Age 
Columbia Journalism Review 
Editor and Publisher 
Literary Market Place 
PublisKers Weekly 
Writer 

Writer's Digest 
Writer ' s - Handbook 
Writer's Market 

TV Guide also prints articles 
which will give you more in- 
formation about the, realities 
of writing careers. 
The information on the following 
pages comes mainly from int^views 
with a large number of people in 
^ the Waiting world p Although in 
some cases the names are changed, 
everr story, quotation, or letter 
describes an actual person or 
actual event j or one which could 
have^ happened. 

7 
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Concluding the narrative is a 
glossarx of terms (qther unfamil' 
iar words can be found in the 
narrative or - in a dictionary) ^ 
a list-of^ thfe many jobs which^ 



closely relate to the writing* 
world, and a list of professional 
associations which provide career 
information. 
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l\ CREATIVE WRITEp- 



^ . Writers; A Brief View ^ 

What does a writer do? 
. ^ Puts words ;fogether to help people learn or have a ' 
. ^ " feeling abolpt wmeth I ng > . 

^ ■ ^ _ ■ 

, What skills does a writer need? . 

Excellent grammar/ 

Abi i ity' to organize ^ ' 1 _ 

Understanding an audience = 4 

Typing, usi^l lY ^ 

What personal qualities does, a writer need? ^ / ^ 

Love of language ■ ^ 
' fcurlosl ty 

/ ' . ^ Abi I ity to . I isten = . 

Self-'discipl ine, concentration 
^ Interest In reading ^ - ^ \, 



What preparation does a writer need? 
u Formal education through the bachelor's degree is 
usefcjj 

A great deal of writing e?<perience, whether _ 
■ ^pub \ ished or not ^ 
KnowlAge of a special fields for some wrl ti hg Jobs 

What kiks of free-lance* writers are there?' 

. . "".(★People who get paid only for each piece of 
■ writing, published) ■ , , 

Poets . " ^ ' p . 

Novelists 

Short-story writers 
'. Essayists (short non-fiction pieces) 

Biographers „ 
Non-fiction writers 
Play writers (called playwrights) 
Scriptwriters for film, +v, radio 
Lyrid' writers tor music 
■ ; Gag writers for comidlans and shows 

• 9 
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Do- many free-lance writers earn a full living from their writiTig? 
No,' very few ^ ' - ^^^^ - ^ 

.^^ HOw^ free-lance writers get their work published ? 

^Irst, by subrnKJ-ting. their manuscripts to a. magazine, 
^ book, or newspap&r publisher, Af rer several pieces 
are published, a literary agent may be willing to 
help the writer got more work published". Publishers 
or producers of p lays, fi Ims, television, and radio 
^ shows may comml ss t on work from established free-lance 
^ wr i ters, ' ' * , 

How can a writer earn, a salary ? . \ ' 

1. Many jobs require some writing skiris. J / = 

2. These occupational f I e I ds requ i re peop le whose 
. .main job Is writing: . ^ 

Newspaper and brpadeast journal ism wrj tings ■ 

Advertising 'writing 

Public relations writing ^ 

Technical/science writing ^ . ^ 

Educational writing (textbooks, references, 
■" ' proposals for funds) ^ . . \- - ' 

Scriptwriters for television, radio 

Greet Ijig card and other message wri 1 1 ng ^ - 

Writing criticisms of other peoples' creative 
works ^ 

3..= Thflse occupational fields require ski l is s!ml lar 
V to a writer's ski I Is": ' . . ' * . . 

Editing for newspapers, magaz.ines, and' books 

TeactTIng literature, creative writing, Jour- ^ . 
na I i sm courses . 

Working as a literary agent ■ 

4. People interested in^ writing might enjoy these 
jobs- ^ . . - ^ ' , / / . ^ 

Legal counsel for writers ^ ^ 

Technical /production positions 

finished product sales ' 

■ .. LIbrarianship ' " " 

10 . ■ 
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What is the job outlook for salari ed writers? 

Technical wriltnq/edi+Ing Is probably the major field 
in which the number of Jobs will ' , ,f 

ists seeking newspaper, television, and radio work 
will- more likely find jobs In suburban and rural 
Advertising writing opportunities are presently 
I ted. because of the economic recessTon. The reces- 
sion is also presently limiting editorial J^bs in 
• : book and magazine publishing. Teaching J°bs are sk- 
tremely limited. Jobs helping business and |ndus"+*y 
employers cormiunicate with their emp loyees w i 1 1 prob= 
ably increase. 

Are salaries large? 

Most writers/editors do not make large amounts of • 
money: . Techn I ca I -wr 1 1 1 ng/ed i t ! ng jobs pay better 
than do most other salaried writing Jobs. In news- 
papers, advirtising, and public relations firms, and 
■ -book or magazine publishers, senior staff J^opl^e=earn 
more money than beginners, of course, bu, they also 
do less writing and more bus inB.ss tasks. 

What shfauld students do wh o are thlnkinp about writing as 
a career? ' ^ 

• Write for practice, try, di fferent Styles , 

• Write and edit for the schoo=l newspaper, literary 
magazme, yearbook 

• Vbiynteer to wri'te for the local newspaper 

Keep a journal or a dally log of events, feeMngs 
••Read everything , watch movies and television, but 
with a critical eye 

• Especially read criticism of all sorts of writing 

. * • Wnt te some more 

Is^writing 1 un ? ■ ' • ^ 

Not necessariiy. Many people s^bn drop out of Jobs 
wtth newspapers, publishers, advertising firms when 
^■^Vhiy a i stover' that writing/editing is hard work - 




f,#glamorous. Sut wrltrng, and the Jobs related 
to; it, can be very satisfying. 
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Wash i ngton. Post Newsroom 




Is there a/y other prof ess I on in which, you can start 
with a tyctewriter and a sheet of blank papar, and 
earn a liAing? Besides, there is that ol d .cl Ichei 
'You meef ^ch Interesting people.,' And it happens 
to be true. M nterestl rig' peop !©» Inclydes Senators) 
Cong re^ssmenoC and Presidents), drunks, nuts/ J lars, 
cheats, sa>nts^ other JSurnalists, artists^ crookfe, 
crus,aders,ljeftlsts, rlghtlsts,_mlddlelsts, poor 
people, rich people, down p^eopfe, up people, and 
assorted' others. 

^Don Whl tehead, wri ter ^ 



The ^an who wrote those words was 
answ^Mg the ques^on, "What is 
most satisfying about being a 
journalist?" He has baen a writer 
since high school, where he wrote 
^port articles for the high school 
newspaper. He studied journalism 
in college and ^then became assis-^ 
tant publisher of a small welkljr^ 
newipaperl H^s next bifg^job was 
assistant editor and business 



manager. Next he worked as a re- 
porter for the Associated Press, 
which Is a large servdce sendihg 
news all over the world. During 
Wprld War , 1 1 and the Korean War, 
Don Whitehead served "^asm war 
correspondent. He earned two 
Pulitzer , prices the highest 
award a journaiist can receive-- 
during these wars* Afterwards he 
was managing editor for the 
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Washington, D:.C, off Ice tf£--a New ,. 
York city -newspaper . Thtfn White- 
head became a free- lance ^writer. 

' He gave, up his salary as k jour- 
'malist to write books. The first 
hnnk. The F.Ba. Storj^ , was bought 
by many- people and vmd by many 
more. With later books, he streng- 
thened his reputatiori as a good 
researcher and a good writer. 
Some, very large businesses asked 
t-him -to write, histories pf their 
_^ompanies^.„JLhfin_theima^^ 



editor of a newspaper, in the South- 
ern town where he lives asked Don 
Whitehead to write a column sev- 
eral times a week for a salary. 

Whiteljead is now In his late 
eo'sV: Helives ln Tennessee and 
spends his iwinter - vacations , in " Fior-. 
Ida. He writes the newspaper 
coiuiSns,, and dependj.ng on how he 
fepi^, writes. Books:; He-is, a, 
'hap^r a^d successful persofn in 
Ms careir. vHe has been a jour- 
nalist for' nearly BO yeSt?. Peo- 
ple like to tead his. writing.-. ■ 
Richard Do llinger has been ^a 
: jdurnalist 'for about four years.. 
He reports on City "government 
* Activities for a: medium- sized ' 
d'aily newspaper in Ma'ssachusetts . 
People. think his .^ews articles' 
are accurate, fair. and well- . r 
. written^ : » • , . * 

Rick hais a Bachelor' s '461166' 
in English, ffuring coll«gp|sum-; 
fflers he. worked for free *f or a y. 
' weekly suburban, newspaperv' , and 
he 'Was a reporter anfl .editor-in- 
chisf of his- college riewspaper; - , 
"^■He is Lin, his .middle 20's. He is 
iiiterested in'acting and sometime 
hopes to combine his writing and 
acting' Mpr^tr-irr'a-^ 
. /drama- crit4Cf, ^ ," 
r Rick doesn't publish on a free-- 
lance bksis He earns air his 



income on salary paid by thenews^ 
pper "Salary- isn' t very impor- 
tant to Rick: his main desire is 
to, be a good writer ., But he gets 
a' weekly salary for a seven and 
one-half hour day, plus overtime 
to attend and report oh" special 
meetings. He considers himself ■ 
we,ir paid. . , 

Majdne Kumin is a poet and novel- 
ist. She Vfrites completely on a 
free-ianc6 basis. She said, 

wheiml ng desire , to write .Ppetry 
and was a closet poet since ■ 
" age eight.' I never "expected- 
^.serious pub ! 1 shed 



to becorne a 



writer. 



I 



Majcine Kumin was awarded a PuHt- 
■ief prize for one of her'books of , 
poems. She is taken quite serious- 
ly as a poet and novelist. ,^ 

' Scott Miller is associa^ crea-^ ; 
tive director' for an advertising 
agency. He travels to Mew, York • 
and Hollywood and t,o Europe, to 
m^Ke^ sure the tv commercials a^e , . 
being filmed the Way he planned 
them:. Before the commercial is . 
filmeS , he writes a script- that 
''tfan, be shown in ^30 sefionds . Mi 1 ler 
Vorks 60 to 80 hours; a week- because 
Ke feels/"It's fiim ;tod I can al-. 
Vays impiTove on the script, I . 
"can't leave unfinished work on my , 
desk " He gets a salafyr some- . 
times his advertising firm hires ^ 
a free-lance writer .to write -o^ 
script if . the regular 8ta# .is^^ 
loided, witK:>^rk^ ^ : ' . * ' 

'Another kind J of writer >8 a^ ^ 
technical writer. Fran .Broadbridge 
does -this kind of .wqrk. She writes 
""ffimwis to shQw^*o#i«=hp3^ta4nz_„: 
stall", maintalTi* operate, and ser- 
.vice computers iused wit^' medical 
'•eeiuiipment, H» educational 
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background is ' in math and 'English,- 
s She finds i"^jieowiar^ a- 
long with people a because she ; 
works with; engineers and other 
people who are niot ©specially ver- 
bal, Broadbridga Has to have the 
personal skills to get infopna- ^ 
tion from these people. , 

"The outlook fOr technical 
'writers is good/' Ms/,, Broadbridge 
.said. 'O^he U.S. will continue to ' 
-need people. who Can translate be=i 
twe^n people and maQhines,*' She 
Wns ideW^tlia t" IWr 
is a good one; in her field 
technical writing men and wolW 
are paid salaries on an equal 
.basis* ^ 



. Don Whitehead, Richard Dollinger, 
Maxine Kiunin, Scott Miller, ^and^ 
Fran Broadbridg e. are all creative 
writers . Sometimes ;creative writ- 
ers start with just a skihnyV lit- 
tle bit of an idea. Sometimes 
they s t vt wl th an actioh - thf y have 
observed a disappointed looking 
teen-age couple standing beside a 
broken motorcy^cle, for examplie, 

/or writers who are ^'creating,*' 
the idea or observation gets shaped 
into a unique_pie^ce^f writing; 
Creative^ writefs may be~group e d^^ 
into three brba^ ca:tegprles': / 

1,;^ Those writers who are 
creating literature'' 

3. Sfiecialized writers. 



LITERARY WRITERS 



Writers" of IJxterature hope that 
their work will be read not just 
in today' s newspaper or inaga.Eine, 
but will be passed ofi to future 
generations. Most of^ these writ- 
ers find one form that ^iwi*s them 
best . ^ Thus they are i^ual ly one 
of the following: ,s 



Poets ^ V . > 

Novel is t¥ 

Short story writers . 
Essayists, including critics 
Biographers — 



• Othet, .non^fiction writers 

' f ... 

• Piaywri|hts 

• .Scriptwriters for movies,, 
television, radio. 
Librettists' for opera 

• Lyricists for rausic shows. 

Some literary writers use more 
than one form. Maxine. Kumin, for 
Instancej said, . 



1 started writing poems .be- . ^ 
. cause they are sma I I and pan • ' 
■ be carried abound '(n the head 
' all day, I 'wrote tfte novels 
out of a desire to express ■ 
Ideas that could not fit Into 
. , a poem . 

Kumin also writes essays: maga- 
zine editors sometimes ask her to 
write reviews (critical essays) 
about" the work-of other "poets- o 

novelists- then she becomes a 
critic and essayist. 

No matter what forin a literary . 
wr i t er us es, an import ant ques t.ioiL 
for people- corisidering literary 
writing as a career is : "Can I 
ma^e a living it it?" , 
The answer has to be, 
, likely not,!' •, .,: ' 

Very, very few literary writers 
' earn "a full living by their writ- 
' ing . Most people add to their 
writing incbme by teaching or by 
working #i some other occupation 
whether or. not it is related to 
writing.. , . ■ . 



'Most 
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A Conversation About Literary Wrltinc 



Student: Why can't I earn a ' 
living as. a literary writer? 

W i se old T^r i ter : Some peop | e 
.do. Most don't, partly because 
they don't write what people 
want to. read. Publ ishers are 
in business to make money, so 

thfiy rarely pui||.ish work that 
isn't I ikely -t^sel I . 

__^KMdem: : _Mat. sails t--:-: 3LL - 

fWriten Cook^obkg, "hQW--to-' 
^ao-it" books, mystery stories,^ 
. ^ome trashy .novel li.;. , 

Student: But cookbooks and ' 
trashy novels aran't literature, ' 
I want to write poetry* q 

Writer I You MT never make a 
rrymg.just. by wr i ting^ppetry./ 

Student: Well, I got an "A** 
on my: last science -fiction short 
;'stoit. Could J ge^t, a collection 
of short stories published? 

Writer: Probably not, unless 
they are .bri I j j ant .short stor- . ^ 
Us, although science ffction ^ 
Is popu lar now* ■ . ^: ^ 

Student: , CAhnoyed) Of course , 
they'll be brilliant. . How much ^ 
money would I make? . ^ ' 

.Wrfteri That depends'on how- ^ 
many .copies of ..the book people ^ 

;buy. You get a 'percentage of 
the sale price. -What you earn 
is cal led royalties. I f you 
want to make money ^ai a liter- - 

ary wrlf^wny don't you think 

about non=fIctIon? That sells 

better than fjction. ' 



^ Would you I ike to write a ^ ^ 
biography? 

Student: Well, that means doing 
a lot of research, doesn't it? 
Reading, and talking to peopli/ 
and taking not es^ and.*/ -A 

.Writer: .(interrupts) Sound I i.ke 
too much work? A| I writing is, 
hard. work, and aftSr all the, hard. 

. ^worky- you ^|-get-re;jiect lOT^n p^ 
from editors — those letters . 
which politely say, J^No, thank you, 
we aren't able to publish your 

.i^Illng^jL^MybB^jy^ou 
enoughs to get a letteV Vhlch tells' 
you how to improve your v/rl.ting. 
So then you >evjs^: you rewrite 'i 
and rewrite* ^-You send your manu-- 

. script back to that /friendly edi- 
tor. It may sti I I get rejected*' 
Can you take that? . " ... 

Student: Wei 1^ how does anyone 
aver get ai^thing putlished? ^ 

Writer: Mo^t peop le .;never "dp, ^ 
particularly poets and short " 
story writers, as I "said beforeV 
Many of the magazines which pub--^ 
I I shed short fiction are no loH-^^: ' 
ger in business. ; Others pub- 
I ish- far fewer, poems .and shorf 
stories" than they used to. A 
magaz I n^^ | I ke Esqu i re 'dec I ded' 
i n the summer of f ^^not 
to read unsol icu+ec 
f ictjon that 



even 
boeti^y" and 
is manuscripts 
which writers submitted without 
being commissioned by thi ^maga- 
zine. ^ " 



Studer 



my last question! 



%mm^t answe red-- 
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Writer:' Wei I, you. can possibly 
get' a story published in one of , 
.the "I Ittle" mi'gazines, which ^ 
have a very smal I circulation. , 
•You won't get paid, sKcept in 
free copies of the magazine., 
"Sometifnes you might, even be - 
' asKed to contribute some money 
toward printing costs. So, you 
keep sending out your mBnuscripts 
to book and magazine' editors, or 
if you are writing plays and 
scripts, to pfoducersand direc- 
tors. You , keep writing and re-. 
W5i rigV -You'-t-ry -to meet sop le^:. 
in the publishing, -and .producing 
wor I d . 1 1 he 1 ps to kriow peop 1 e, , 
because your manuscript is more 
— |-VT<e ly- +o-be-readi^ilA^eJ v . Some 
not-TSO-good stuff has 
Uished because the fr 
Editor or a famous wr 



been pub-: 
end of an 



ter wrote 
it ^ *But mainly the author s,, 
f irst piece gets pub) shed, be- , 
- ^ause.it's good;- and. book pub- ■ 

■ lishers are wi ll lng tA take^a^- 
' chance''ori' goodj wr^ ' .k . " y 

: ' '• -'r i.- ■ ^ ■.. ' J 

student:, CWith entKuslftsml 
And, then?. , . 

Writer! Wei next time you , .. 
• sind out a manuscrtpt, your 
■ cover letter, to'the editor can 
say that you've already pub- 
lished such-and-such; '^."''^^l' 
first pi aqe was noticed at all 
by- reviewers, the ■editors will 

■ prob'ab I y , have read .the .rev i ews . 
■ i f they were good rev Lews , that 

helps. .It not. . » , • , 

Student: Xr© you s^ing l^ha* 
most people don' t publJ-sh the' 
second titne? , ; . , 



VJrll-or! v°ah^- I guess ^so, 



But 



and then literary agents get ■ . 
1 nte'rested. — 

Student: ,How do literary agents 
help? ' [■ ]■ ■ ■ ■' 

Writer: They know all the edi-^ 
tori. They know which book pub- 
lisher is accepting whit kind of 

"non-fictibn thi.s.year, or plan- 
ning to publish more books for 
children than before. They know 
what articles and. stories .maga- 
zine' ed 1 tors, are Interested in.,, 
buyl ng H NCi'^y ag^ntlhe I ps_ 
to, se 1 1 ■ a , manuser i p t anV gets 
the author an adyance on, royal- 
ties . Agents' .a i so . We I p ' se 1 I the 
subsidiary: rights: the p.aper- 

■Tac^'Bo^li'T i^lT+s^af ter- the -^^^^^ 
rnanuscrlpt:' has' been published.;,^' 
in hard c6ver, and the movie 

■ rights., , ' : , , • 

.. , , 

Student: Couldn't I. send my t- 
'writing straight to an agent?^ i. 

Why bother sending,;raanuscrj.pts . 
, to a publisher "first? ■ ; 

Writer: Because most agents 
' usually won. 't. represent you . 
unti I you're already a 'Pub- . - , 
I i shed . writer. . Agents 1^^, a,:'/ 
percentage of your earnifigf,, ■ 
too. As a, 'beg inning wri.terti 
you won't have much to share. • 
Another consideration: ■ once 
a writer' is estabi l,shed, pub- 
lishers or producers are like- 
ly to approach that writer 
asking for new manuscr.ipts. , 
I f you' re rea 1 1 y there ,° ti rm I y, 
• estabi I shed as a writer, the . :■ 
'iprdbi'em becomes less one of 
getting wbrkpubl i shed than ... 
one of getting work written! 
And'that means working! 



St ■ 
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writers do get their work ac- ^.^ 
cepted a secona and a -th i rd time. 
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Stu^fnt'^ Hnumn, you've discour= 
aged me. Maybe I ought to work 
in my tincle*s Testaurant aftar 



Writerr Of course^ you should, 
Buf.yQQ should also kesp wrTt-' 
ing* Write for your school news- 
paper or literary magazine and 
keep trying different forms of' 
nterary wr it! ng. And keep 
reading ^and -Qbservl ng and ^ 



meeting paopfie. ' Takf^' courses^ 
In Mterature. Go fo movies 
and ba I I games; Live! Listen! 
-Learnr I f you' care enough ^ 
Ho, caring about, wrl tl ng isn-t 
enough; Writing^ revising, writ- 
fng some more, ■ Sending manu- 
scripts of f; to p.ybllsheri. 
Being aggressive, Getti:ng a 
t#3chrng Job to support your- . 
self while writing... 



h 



While the old writer was wise 
1^ pointing ^out-the ..ieali^iei. ^ 
of free-glance writings there are 
many ckreiers which call ^for good 
.writing skills and;^hich pay^a^ 
straight salary. There are also, 
many happy.; people who teach, or 



iearn their livifig in some other 
: andL wWk as literary Writers 

in their free time, 'The ..person ' 
.who seriously wants to be a lit=^ 

era;^ writer will always find a 

way to support the ^creative urge. 





yi Maxine KurnI/i=/.nove|:ist';and Pu| I tier. Prize-w Inning 
• poet, • ^ '•■ ^' 
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■; ■ . ■ JOURNALISTS 



Not all writers have tho problem 
ot selling each piece of writing 
to\ make a living. Journalists 
are among, the writers who earn a 
^salaiy, although somelournalis- 
tic writing is published on a 
free-lance basts* ' ^ ^ 

. Aside from the fact of salary ^ 
versus free-lance iricpmej what ^ 
is the difference between jour- 
nalism and literary ^writingt' A 
simple answer is that journalis^\ 
tic writing is ephemeral;^ it is 
.meant for today only. ..(The aver- 
age time^ a reader spends with a 
daily, newsip^er: is 34 minutes 0, 
Literary writers hope thar their 
work will endure over time and 
will ba read and re-read in ±he 
future. Of course,^ some pieces , 
of journalistic r writing do en- 
dure* Instead of getting thrown 
out in the trash with the rest / 
of yesterday's hewspaper or last 
week's magazine, pieces will be 
printed in books for future 
Teading* Journalism is a highly 
respected career for writers. 

Even when thrown outs journal-- 
istic writing can have a great 
impact on readers (or listeners^ 
in the case of 'television and \ 
radio) * Newspaper articles 
about the danger :of fire in a 
sehobl building can get the city 
to make the building safie faster 



than complaints from students and 
parents* A magazine advice . col- % 
imin to teen- agers jiWt t ■ drinking 
while driving (oiplne front-page 
phonograph of an^automoblle crash)- 
can influence iteen-^ge drivers: . 
more than sermon s by parents j ^ 
teachers^ or clergy peoples ^ ] 
televisiein news writer conunent 
about a raciar problem can calp . 
people or malce them ^ngry : V - ; 
toward people bf another race, 

A careful lopk at ff^ big city ^ 
newspaper shows the different kipds 
o4 writing' jobsJ available* 

^ ■ ^ ' . ■ \ ' ^ ' . 

News, reporter ^ 

political coiranentator 

(analyzes political events) ^ 

Editorial writer/ ' 

-^Feature writer ^ 

Humor writer 7 

Correspondent (for States 
for Washington D , C f or 
foreign countries and events) 

Special reporter or coliimnist . 

^Sports writer v 

\ Critics/iReviewers 

Theater Visual arts ; 

Television Architecture 

/Movies - ^ Books . 

? . vMusic Dance: 
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; PuEzleSj games 

Obituaries [death ^ 
arinouncements) 

Consumer affairs 

ESb^tion 

Travel , ^ . 

Writers about" 

„ Human relations Cincluding 
advice columns) . , 

Home-related topics 

Social events (including 
weddings, etcO . 

Hobbies . ^ .1 

Financiai and business 
topics (including the 
economy) 

Concerns of special groups 
(such ms the elderly^ v^* 
-;:vf armors) \ ^ 

Health topics 

Community and public affairs' 



Clearly, many of these writers 
must specialise in certain areas. 
For instance, on a big city paper', 
the movie critic rarely also^ re- 
views dance concerts . • 

'In addition, many papers employ 
writers' whose work may not seem y 
obvious. One kind of writer on 
a big city paper ij the rewrite 
person, ^Reporters telephone this 
person with details qf the story, ' 
and he/she quickly writes the 



article* Ajiother less obvious 
person is the headline writer for 
articles and captions for photo- — ^ 
graphs , ■ / , ^ 

Suburban^ and rural newspapers do 
not usually have a staff with spe- 
cial responsibility. Thf report^ 
ers may have to be generalists ' ^ 
with special knowledge of the com- 
munity. Oae reporter may write a ^- . 
feature on a woman whose bee» 
keeping hobby won a prdie for the^ 
best honey at the county fair, an 
obituary for a prominent citizen 
who just died, an article iibout a 
music show being produced by the ^ 
recreation departments ^a summary 
of the fire department 's. !*ruris'* 
for the previous day, anB. a. re- 
port on the Mayor's decision to 
fire half of the town employees 
" all in one cl|^> " The report eai^ 
t probably writes all the headlines 
too , ■ ^ " ^ ^ : 

Smalley:' newspapers; uSe many ar- 
ticles and reports from ^^'wi^e". 
services (examples are Associated 
Pre^s, and Onited Press) ,^ These . 
s ervi ces Thave_ s al ar liad . reporters 
and free-^ lance ■'!string^s'- (string- 
ers write- articles only when es- 
pecially newsworthy events 'occur 
in -their location) all over theX; 
country and the, world. Wire ser- , 
vices are a big source of^ writing > 
jobs for jourha lists* 




Qifflliflcations for Journalists 



Employers hire journalists with: 

g Curiosity ^ \ 

« The ability to look at facts and events 
fairly - from several points of- view 

• ';The ability, to work^under pressure, .to 

: ^%eet deadlines _ . '\ 

■/''f itenesty^ fairness i objectivity v ^ 

• Writing ski lls J including graranar and. 
punctuation ^-^ ^ « , & 

Ti Typing skills " 

• Initiative getting stated and following , 
through, on , a story - ^ ; " ' 

The ability to be at ease with different , 
kinds of^eo^le ^ - , 

Willingness to learn;abbut all:l<ihds of ^ 
ideas;,^^ facts, people ^ ^: \ ^ * ^: 

/ # Most likely % college or graduate degree, 
maybe in journalism; perh^s only a hlgli. 
school diploma ' 

• Maybe a special knowltdge, , such as iij sports. 

• Previous experience - on a smaller newspaper , 
\ or a high school or college 'p^er;/ ' -. 



Journalists, also. write. for maga- 
zines. While few newspapers pay 
free-lance writers for their work 
unless they are stringers, maga- 
zines vary . - Newsweek , for ex^ple , 
rarely accepts" a free lance piece 
of writing* Seventeen usually 
pubiighes several free-lance ar- > 
tlcles and stories each issue, in 
addition to staff writers * work, 
. ^ ybdfgge s t m arke^ ^ h m^m. -d^%$:J^^^.^ 
with: specialized magazines - those 



j ournals that appeal to headers 
With a coiraion, narrow interest. 
There are jnagaiines or newsletters 
for every special interest from 
astrology to zOQlo|y^ and people 
with writing sKilli and^some spe- 
cial knowledge reportinews for : 
every one of them* \. Mmy of these 
specialized magazines are called 
••trade" magazines, because they 
are writt e n for pe o ple in a par- 
ticular business* ^ 
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[ _ yt^^ is the job market for 
^ ; , journalists? The, competition iri' ^ 
eltias is tough s Beginning j our- 
nalistiQ writers are most likely * 
..,.:^_^'to- find jobs on. rural and subur- 
, ban newspapers^ (not suburbs in 
, the ^Northtas t U . S , or in the 
San Francisco* California* area " 
where the con^jetition. is as' keen 
as big city papers), A jour-. 
^ /nalist with a special interest 
■ in, for axai^le, city government 
activitie^^s'will more likely land 
a job Oil a big-city newspaper af- 
vj ter workifig as the city go>^eTO- 

jntnt reporter on a small er paper, 
: than by covering sports or social 
events for the big-city paper * 
The right kind of experience 
counts! ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ 

■ Journal is ti c^^vnpiters ean-us e 
their skills in dther f^ms >pf ^ 
writing, Non- fiction book writ- 
ing is: pne ^possibility^ another* 

- Mvertisirig copy-wHting, Re- 
porters* with knowledge .of science, 
computers', 4nd technology can jnove 



into technical writing* Fom^r 
journal is tSTare^ired^ for public i % 
relatidVis^ work, tod. * * • 

Magazini writers' can' move from a 
newspaper into, a magaiinV staff 
(or the other way around) . llork- 
ing for a small trade joumaf can 
lead to a job writing for a larger 
one in the same general field. 

t^Iri the future, the; market for 
jobs may be more ^pen ,to jburaai- 
iits w^b combine writing' sTctl Is 
with specialized knowledge In a 
particular field* For the inpiadi- 
ate future, a journalist with curi- 
os ity and thel willingness to do ~ 
some digging by talking with 
people, readings -i€tending meet- 
ings, observing^ use writing 
skills^^pr ,p^y^ dijg^ kinds qJ-. 
en^loyers. #rbtal s^ecializatioft^^ 
in joui^llistic writfef^^is i^- ^ ^ ' 
proachifli, buj jiot yet here/ . 



A Journalist 's\ Preparation 



A great deal of writing practice 

A broad education in liberal arts 

Most likely a degree in English or 
Journalism and ^courses' in area of 
special interest : 

Typing courses ' 

A great deal of reading - with the 
notion of .deteiroihingl why a particular 
piece of writing succeeds or falls '3 

^ ^ ~ ^- '' , , 
X long-standing, keen awareness of life 
and of people around the writer 
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Some important facts* about the 
job out look for jaurnalists are: 

= 1. In the past few years, 
there has been a^huge in-^ 
crease in the nwnber of stu- 
dents graduating froig college 
with degrees in joumalismV 
from 3,000 in 1964 to 12,125 
in 1974J In 1974, 'ij^r 5S,Q00 
college istuderits claimed jour- 

naiism is their major, . 

J ^ . ' ' ■ ■ 

2. In i974, daily newspapers, 
hired fewer news writers than 
before* ^ ■ . 

3, Minorities are being hired 
for media jobs (which include 
newspapers, broadcasting, wire 
services , ^maga^ines, adver= 
tisingi- and public" relations^ 
at an increasing rate. '\ 



* 4, In 1974, women journalism 
^ graduates were hired for 43% 
of air media Jobs^ 

5, Of 185 daily newspaper 
editors polled , in 1974 (all * 
. of whom had hired at leas^ 
one newsroom employee tha# 
year), nearly 90 percent said 
they planned either no hiring 
of additional staff in 1975, 
or planned^ to decrease staff. 

. While a modest increase in num- 
ber jDf jobs is, predicted, ;ln the 

%ext few years a. huge n^ber of 
journalism graduates and other- 
students will be seakihg those 
jobs. competition^ for^jobs ^ 

" is fierce,. Most people wh& have 
jobs ^as journalists, however, 
thorough ly", en joy ^lese .careers * ; 



'From "A N-^^-r^r" r^^^^T VQ^-" published by the Newspaper Fund, 



Princeiton, New Jersey,^ 1975. 
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SFECIAU^ED WRrTERS 



, For the third large category of 
, writers; that "long»standing, 
keen awareness q£ life and yeo« 
pleV^which ^is considered important 
for journalists" may not ieem an 
essential part of job preparation* 
And yet it is * - 

''Specialized, writers" is-really 
just a convenient^title for clump- 
ing together air the writers^ who 
aren-t specifically '-literary" 
or "journalistic*" 

T^is' third group of writers 
includes i * 

^1* Advertising writers 

2 ;^ PuBlic"i*eTatio writers ^ 
^'3. Ttfchnical/science writers 
. 4. Educational writers 

5 * - Other ^specialized writ^^s , 

Advertising Writers 

Because advertising is aimed at 
influencing people^ writers in 
this field must understand hwnan , 
psychology. They must have a keen* 
awareness of. people and life a- 
roimd them * 

There are many different kinds 
of jobs In the advertising fieldi 
the person whose main Job is writ-' 
ing is called a "copywriter. 
Along with ar^ directors, and lay- 
out people, and television produ^ 
cers, copywriters fom- the "crea- 
tive department." Ambng^he^ 
tasks a copywriter might do are i 

* Write one^line slogans or 
short copy for printed . 
media, including posters . ^ 



Produce copy for news re- 
leases about a new product 
or. service 

Write scripts for televi- 
sion or radio coiwnercials 



Prepare a sales, presentation 
which j for example, the,re= ^ 
f rigerator manuf actutiAer ' s 
sales department can [use 
when talking to a grqup of 
>^holesale appliance dealers 

•MVrite booklets for sales-, 
people- to use when selling 
to individual customers 

* Prepare pai^hlets for 
customers ^—-—^ ^ — — 
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In aij. cases, the copywriter works 
very closely with^other people in 
^ the creative department to pre- 
pare the a^ertising. / ' / 

Among the obvious places, where 
the copywriter's work appears are. 
the television, radiOj and news- 
paper/magaiine media. Other sour- 
ces of ^advertising are billboards 
and transit cards (adyertisihg 
posters in buses and subways)/ 
Point-of-sale displays are found 
in stdreSj gas stations ^ and oth-^ 

. er places where a display might 
encourage the'customer to buy 
something not/planned, (This 

-.kind of buying, is called "impulse" 
buyingO Brochures or letters 
and mail-order ^atalo^ues are^et 
other sources of advertising which 
require the services of a copy- 
writeri, 1 

Most copywriters work on a sal- 
ary basis," They are, employed in ^ 
advertising agencies and in the 
advertising or markoting 'depart- — - 



m 



ents of^J^ge manufacturers, 
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Large, retail stores h^e their 
own advertising staff. News- ^ . 
papers, magazines, und television 
stations have a^ advertising and 
promcition staff , Companies wRich 
SRll primarily through direct mail 
must hav.e Gopywriters * Some large 
printers whose^ customers" adver- 
tise through circulars and bro- ^ 
^ures have copywrdters to assist 
the customers/ Public Telations 
firms or departments which assist 
with advertising hire .copywriters* 
Firms specializing in running 
political campaigns for candidates 
for major public offices hire copy 
writers. '.Professional and trade 
associations are another source 
bf^employment . ' - 

Most advertising jobs are, lo-^ 
.ca/ted^n^ifi^ci±les_,^art.lw 1 ^ : 



ly New York, .Chicago, and Los 
^Angeles... TKe competition for ^ 
'copywri ting Jobs is also strong- 
est in big cities, jfiecause peo- 
pie are seeking j9'bs there, , 

k beginning copywriter may . 
spend time researching the pro-. 
- duct or se5;vice being advertised, 
proofreading the printer's galley 
.f©T mistakes,' and. doing some of 
the less challenging copywriting. 
The junior copywriter is usually 
given broad assignments;, senior 
copywriters tend to specialise . 
in advettisihg particular products 
or services . ^ 



The copywriter can advance to 
become director of the creative ■ 
dej^rtment and other managerial 
jobs. *With responsibilities as a ■ 
manager,, the. person spends much 
iess time jin.'actual writing. 

' ■mother non- writing jobs in adver.- 
tising are also available to exper- 
^ienced copywriters. Copywriters 
can move out of advertising and 
into continuity writing for radio ^ 
and television. Publishers of 
books and records might Aire for- r 
' mer copywriters to write book 
jackets or record covers, .Writing 

^ foi^ a public relations firm orj^e^^ 
partment is another possibility; 

The job outlook for advertising 
copywriters is hard to predict. 
As in every field > room exists ^ 
for the extreme ly_capablfe, ener= 



getlc, aggressive person, 
advertising is; tied to the economy. 
^During slow or bad times in the 
■ economy, manufacturers,, retail 
- stores, and service companies may. 
' cut their advertising budgets — 
. that leads- to y cut in .jobs for 
copywriters , ^ Even if some' stores: 
and cpmpanies ^increase a<dvertising 
in slow periods to . encourage more 
. buying, advertising' agencies and 
V .departments are rtot likely ta/ 
'hire many hew people: ^the regular 
^employees Just Work harder, *The 

best job market for advertising 
. copywriters exists when the econo- 
my is growing and people are able . 
arid willing to buy new products 
; and services , - , \ 



... . ^ ::>.■•'■. i'V^-,.. -.^ -.V:' :-.;fV::fr?.,/..:'>\.V^.?.i M 

What are EropXoyers Looking for in Advertising Copywriters? ; ; 



A^keen aw^eness of, people/ and iA^ .psyc^lbgical ^ 
factors whidh':caui© people to bW"-'^^^^ 



• 
# 




Ability to work well with other 'veo^t^^jpx;^ep%L\' 
members of the Creative ; Depirtment ''al^Jj^^^ 




could never illustrata^ilflfin^ 
long, and. .'.never mind, fusrli;wfte£i^^^^^ 
^nd dQn*t leave here toriigHtnmfl^y^ou*^ ^'^^^ 
got Something exciting." . ^ 

• Willingness to work long ^hours, under pressiire^rJin^ 1' 
order to meet deadlines "> 

•'^^A college degree .(bachelor^s) probably with some' -f ^: 
advert isin| courses, buit not necessarily , an iver*! ^'^^ 

t is ing major- - ' ,v 

' • ^ , ^ - ^ ' , .^ . 'J: 

• Possfcly a master •s degrele * ' 
ProtaWy some selling experience ^ .v , ' Ti'^/ ' ' 




experience , ' ^ ^ " ' / 



Why do you like being an advert ising copywriter .% 

- ■■ ' The work is rarely boring. . !■' get to 'be creative • 

aboi^t everything from flea collars to. electrrc lawn 
, ■ ■ mowers to barbeqtfed chicken wings. • lt-|s. a cha IT enge 

to io I ve the problem' of getting people to accept a 
new product ^- seven wften the new product is far:: , 
' „ better thaa anything el.se on the market. I enjoy 

■ - solving problems. 

■ \ I'i-ke the people I work with/ too. We kid around 
- \ \- ■ a lot,, even when we're -sti I'l trying.out ideas at mid- 

; ' night, with the cl ient , scheduled to come in at 8^30 

the next, morning for a complete presentation of a 
.yr . ■ fu I I advertising campaign. * 

- ^ ^ But sometimes, • - ^ ^ . . ■- V - 

' ^ . , . / ■ ; . V - / : ' ; 

, ^ ' What don't you Tike about being an advertising 
■ ■ ' copywriter? 

■" , ■ ' ■Well, sometimes.! don't I i ke the .peop I e. .There's. 

' . ' an ambitious junior copywrlter^-who wants my Job. 

• She's'always try trig, to- take credit for ^ ideas. 

. ' . And'the art director loves to catch my mistakes. 

/ ' ->.■ ■ But he's moving to another Job soori, for a big 

■ ;' n. jchain of d isocount; :stores:T^"^^' ^ ^ ^ 

• ' ''H' ' .;■ - - "1 - All so. I real ly^hate some of the c I lents . There's, ; 

" this one guy who' manufactures plastic, toys'. They ^ 
ari' the absolutely cruddiest toys. The. plastic is- 
' " c he's p ",^o the~ partr b r ea k -r 1 g h t . -a way — a n d jhel! 




sharp '^nds could hurt a kid. The design of the toys 
IsJ^fT the' wdrs.t,.ROSsib®ie taste vi sua I I y — rea I ly . '.. 
garish. "And I have to write a script for a^ tv com- 
mercial which will be shown on Saturday morning and _ 
at 5 p.m. every night. And kids all over America , 
are-goIng to beg their .mothers to buy' them^^that ■, 
cheap, ugly, breakable piece of nbnsense — a I I be- 
cause of my.- commercial . I wish the manufacturer ' 
would think about those kl ds- more than he thinks , 
about his' profit. .. I wish my agency wou I d, fef us©:, 
him for a client. ■ ' ' 

But I like my work mych more than' I dislike it.- . 

■■' , 

• Comments from an employee of an " • 
advertising agency In Chi cago. 
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Public Relations 

/Mother career field requiring 
excellent writing skills is pub^ 
lie relations, which is often 
called simply "P.RJ^ This field 
is related to advertising .because 
one goal of public relations writ= 
ing is to "sell" the public on- the 
idea that a company or organiza- 
tion is; a good one. It is relat« 
ed to journalism because public 
relations writing aims to inform 
-people " both employees and out- 
siders about the company in a 
straightforward way. Public rela- 
tions waiting is also ephemeral] 
it is written primarily for today. 

Public relations writers work 
for al 1 kinds-of-organizations : ^ 
manufacturers, hospitals, uni- ^ . 
versities, insurance companies, 
social welfare groups such as 
the Red Cross r unions^ trade as- 
^sociatibns, government agencies, 
political parties and candidates, 
cultural groups such as community 
art associations, and on and on, ' 
JhB variety of locations for /pub^ 
lie relations jobs is almost 

limitifess, ; . ^ 

The person in charge is called . 
In, various ©rgani Eat ions; Direc- ^ 
tor of Public Relations, Director 
Df Commuhlty^RelatioMrPuhTO 
Information 0^fice^, Director of 
Communications, Depending on the 
size of the firm, the P. R,. de- 
partment may have only one or two 
employees' or a rather large staff. 

No matter what the title, the 
tasks of the P,R, staff usually 
includes 

Writing news releases for 
the local or national media, 
and. for trade journals 



Answering reporters ' questions 
about the organization when ^ 
newsworthy events occur ^ 

. • Writing a newsletter (often 
called a house organ) for 
employees of the organization 

Writing another kind of news- 
letter for outsiders who are 
-interes^ted in regular news, 
about thf organization ' 

• Writing the organization's 
annual financial report 

Writing speeches i letters for 
officials of the organization 

* Writing any kind of pamphlets 
or brochures needed to explain 
special aspects, of the organi- 

^ zatioii's work ' 

* Arranging for school groups 
and cdmmunity groups to tour 
the orgmiizationVs facilities 

• Measuring public opinion about 
the organization/ 

Public relations work may also 
include! ' ^ ' , : 



• Raising funds for the . organi- 
zation ; 

• Planning films, ^^lide showS 

to be shown either the 

facilities or to groups^ 
outside ^ . 

Giving speeches to civic and 
other groups 

•^Handling complaints about "the , 
organization 

• Working with advertising agen- 
cies or the advertising dfe-/ 
partment 

• Setting up human relations 

^ programs for those employees 
who have direct public contact 
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• Devising services to the pub» 
. lie. (such as free use o£ 
space in the facility, or 
publishing .information about 
consumer problems) which are 
not related to the or^aniza- 
tion, but make the public 
like it better. 

Some organi'^ations. will hire a 
firm Avhich specialises in public 
relations rather than have a 



P,R. staff on the payroll. ' Some 
organizations and p/R. firms hire 
free-lance writers for special 
assignments. When an economic 
crunch hits an organization, the 
public relations budget --whether 
for staff or outside^ free-lance 
help is likely to be the first 
budget which is drastically cut. 
Thus, the job outlook for public 
relations is directly tied to 
general economic conditions. 



The Employer of a Public RAation^ Person LooW 

/ ^ Excellent writing sk 

/ ' V PreHous writing e3^e^^ v 

/ ■■ - ^ - . " . - ... • ■ .... ■ ' ^ ■ ^ - 

/ . • Curiosity ' 

" " , Great liking for people, tact; with people 

» A bacheidr's degree, probably4n B^^^ 

' journali^ni, or communicat ions ^^^^ j ■ 



Knowledge of derflgn, layout, and mechanici of 
getUng material; printed . v 

=Abil4^Mo^'talk:ea&llX.:tq 
ability to giveVforraal presentations ' 
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To publicize an artists- i n-school s pragram, a "P^;R-" 
person- had this photo taken for newspaper articles 
and brochures . , . , ^ ^ 



This profile of a former public 
relatiQns person helps .explain th# 
advantages and disadvantages of ' 
the work™— — 



Martha Lou Patterson worked as 
director of community relations 
for a jiedium-sized hospitar in 
a^Bostonj^ Massachuset^tSi suburb,,.. 
She said: ' 

l^ealjy enjoyeid that Job be= 
/ cause I got to know everybody 

■ fn-the hospital and a Hot of ^ 
peoplein the community. My 

. working ^,day had a-gresft deal ' ^ 

■ of variety. On one day/ for 
in|tarice, I gathered faots - 
about a*^ new p iece of ^X-ray = 

■ equipment^ wrote a news re- 
lease about Candy-Stripers^ 
■asked the-Housekeep i ng Depart- 
m%nt to add mpre ash trays- to 
the waiting room in Emergency, 



^talked with a patient who was ^ 
angry about the nSght nurses^ 
noise, drafted five letters and 
a speech for" the ■ hosp i taT~d7 rec-= 
tor's signature, and showed a 
Cub Scout troop through the . 

^clinical laboratories. 



l'n" between^l^was^p'ie^as^^^ 
a printing company salesman who 
wanted to bid on printing the 
bospltalJs annual report, ahd , 
to i doctor who- wanted me to 
write a feature-story for' the 
local paper about his nephew's-^ 
trip to: sppt the Loch Ness. mons- 
ter in Scotland (I .didn't^se. 
the printer/and "I di.dh'lrwri te 
about the nephew, ) ^ 

That day also 1 ncl uded f pTione. 
call from the local newspaper 
about the causti of death for 
Mr. 'So=and-so." The reporter ' 
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was angry, because the emergency 
ward nurse would not tell the 
cause of death • So^ left my 
office (which wm awSy from 
the ma I n^ hospital because P.R. 
wasn't considered Important^ 
enough for me to have an office 
in the main buildtng.) and prac- 
tically ran over to Emergency 
to .get the information quickly 
so the reporter could meet her 
deadline, (If ' cooperate wi th 
the papers, they're. more Ijkely 
^ to prints the news releases \ 
write about the .hospital . ) 
Instead of bother 1 ng the nurses- 
In 'Emergency/ I checked the med- 
Jcal reports of all the patients 
treated in the last^24 hours, 

• Mr. 'So-and so' had kt I led him- 
self. The nurse hadn't wanted ■ 

• that information in the paper, 
so she refused to tel I the re- 
porter, 1 trotted back to my ^ 
otfice, called the reporter to 
explain what had happened, and 
the reporter wrote in that af- 
ternOAn'f paper* 'Mr. 'So-and- 
so' died suddenly on I 
he was pronounced dead on arri- 
val at the ' . . H ospital . * . ' 
without mentioning the suicide;. 

From talking to. other P.R, 
people, I know that my Job at 
-the^hosp i ta 1 - was--s.iJTii..ia:r;J:o„_.___. 
what most P. R. 'departments do,; 
! was an Instant expert on 
^everything, and 1 loved the^^ ^ 
chal I enge of learning something 
new constantly, 1 ^ loved. t^he 
part of my job which he.lped to. 
make the hospital a better place 
for patients. 



''And that is ohe reason J quit. 
My Job took me into every corner 
of the hospital, so I knew what- 
the problems were,^ I also had 
some Ideas about how to solve 
those problems. 

But I had no authority. There 
was.no way my Ideas would be 
'turned i nto hospi ta 1 pol icy 
(although I did help change the 
schedule of waking patients up! 
Now they ^ re awakened after 7 a,m 
when the day shift of nurses 
comes on duty. Before I raised 
the question, the night shift 
nurses- waked^ the patients up at; 
5:30 or 6 a.m.) * ^ 

It's probably rare that a P.R. 
person, unless ^he or she Is made 
a vice president and sits In on 
■ top management decision meetings 
can really make changes, 

1 wasn't content ^ust to write 
arrange meetings, and be p leas- 
ant to people. Also, I was ^ 
supporting two children, and I 
couldn't afford the salary the 
hospital paid. So 1 quit. But 
I thoroughly enjoyed the Job, 
It required a great many di^ffer- 
eht skills and abllrties, ; lt'.s 
good to use as many of your.tr' 
en4^s as possible In a Job, 
Public relations work ca n be 
very creatl ve. 
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audienGe which has some know- 
ledge or particular interest in 
the. field. ^ScIentlflc writers, 
In contrast to technical writers 
write I n terms laymen can under- 
stand for the'general public 
about SCI ent I f Ic, med f ca I , and 
technical subjects*^ ■ 



J Technical Writers and 
^ ^ Scientific Writers 

People who combine an interest 
in writing with a knowledge of 
scientific and technical subjects 
are good candidates for jobs as 
technical or scientific writers. 
The difference between the two 
kinds of writers has been simply 
^ described as : 

Techh I ca I wr I ters 1 nterpret 
technical Information for an 



The difference between technical 
and scientific writers is less 
important than the similarities. 



Similarities Between- Technical Writers ' 
Scientific Writers ' 

• Interest in communicating technical information 

• .Writing skills , ^ 

• A concern for accuracy 

• Curiosity and the willingness to do thorough 
research ' . 

• An. ability to work well with scientists, engin- 
eers, technologists, and technicians for obtain- " 
ing ini'tial information and for getting critical' 
comment on draft' manuscripts. 

• Willingness to revise^ based on critical comments . ; 

• A visual perceptiveness, because equipment may be 
a major focus of writing 

• Some knowledge of layout, design /phoFdgrlLphyr'^ 
and graphics for illustrating written^ material 

• An educational background in science, engineering, 
or math, combined with writing courses ^(or the 
other way around] , with at least a.bachelor^s 
degree 

• Writing experience 



*"Writer, Technical," Occupational Brief #178, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc. Moravia^ New^^York, .1974.— - 



Because%cience writers are 
writing for a lay audience, their 
employers publish newspapers , 
trrfde and general magazines, or 
public relations materials. ^ Sci- 
ence writers can be. salaried, or 
can work on a free-lance basis. 

Technical writers are frequent- 
ly salaried. The U.S, Government 
and technical/scientific firms who 
do work for the government are the 
major employers of,, technical writ- 
ers. The job outlook,, therefore, 
depends greatly on the ^ount of 
research and development funds 
provided by the U,S. Congress. 
For example, a few years ago the 
. aerospace industry whether 
government or^ contracted by the ' 
government hired many techni- 
cal writers, U.S, Government . 
budget cutbacks in aerospace re- 
search and production resulted 
in a cutback of jobs for techni- 
cal writers, as well as among 

other kinds of workers. 
- ■' ^' 
However, new technical products 
are being developed, and the use 
of such technology as computers 
.is expanding. These factors help 
keep the Job^ market steady. c 

The geographical areas with the 
greatest concentration of tech- 
nological industries offer the 
best job. possibilities for tech- 
nical writWsT The East Goas t , 



particularly Phiradelphia, Wash- 
ington, D.C, , Boston, and New . 
Yo*k, is one such 'area* Los 
Angeles is anotlier* Several of 
the large cities in the South- 
west have the kinds o£ industries 
which hire technical writers. 

What are the tasks of technical 
writers and scientific writers? 
PrM_Jroadb.rldgeJ^^-a^technical^ 
"roiter who works for a company 



equipment and other instruments • 
She prepares. manuals which explain 
the use of the equipment. The man- 
ual is used by the technicians who 
will install the equipment, the 
doctors and. nurses who will operate 
it, and the service people who will, 
^naintain it. Her tasks include: 

• Learning about^ the lequipment 
she is going to write about 
by talking with the engineer 
or scientist who is designing 

^it . 

• Reading technical reports on 
similar equipment, or exist- 
ing parts of the new equipment 

• Checking the first draft of . 
the manual with the designers 
for accuracy \ 

• Rewriting the manual until 
all the details are appro ved^ 
by the. scientists and engineers 

• Obtaining or preparing dia- 
grams , photographs , and other 
illustrations ' 

• Devising a SMiple layout of 
the manual ^ ' \ 

• Working with the printer on 
the final layout 

• Proofreading the printer's 
galleys at each stage of the 
printing process 

— -^-Making-sure-the-manual^s 
completed on schedule ■ 

• Attending sales meetings to 
explain the manual. ' \ 

Technical writers also may write 
material which the sales depart- 
ment uses, and news releases ^bout 
the new equipment. Writing ar^ 
tinleg for sci antific and j^ecHni:-^. 
"cal Tournals is another major task 



making computerized medical 



performed by technical writers; 
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Firms or university research groups 
which seek work from govamment 
agencies also hire technical writ- 
ers to write proposals, and then 
to write the technical reports 
which describe the progress^"^^^^^^ 



their work, and the final result 
of the research activities 
whtother the work regards the de* 
velopment of a new fighter plane 
or research in causes of cancer. 



A Technical Writer * s ■ Advice tov Students - 



Take as many wilting, courseg as you^^'ft^ 
sc I enca and math as you cati i ta K© if ecf r^dh Ics , ancf ^ i'. 
drafting courses. . B#f ng. abl©; to; r©ad a fbralgri lan-'r 
guag© helps. Latin tsrhalpfulTTdr;-:^l¥affi^^^ rootsr^Df' 
words and for understand I ng ;Erig i I sh¥Ha#ar / ■/ 

Practice your writing skri J s. ;^ 
^ has to ba axtramaly ctaa'r* For 
tlon fnanual for madica I equlpMrri^ 
If thp, operator doasn * t understarid ^^©verV s I ng l*Vstap 
I n th^ i nstructlons, - ^7 7- • ; 

Baad; : Raiad everythlngl ; - . 

You can attend a col lege which offers an undergrade 
uate major In tachnical Wrlt^IngV br::y^^^=c^ 
graduatje program. But you ' 1 1 do a j dt of! 'learn I ng 
. on the. Jobv ' ' ./ j^.-^^^^^ 

lt*s a^good career for ma bacause it^iVcraitiy^^ 
^ and It uses my i ntarest in both wrf tTng and ^ngln-^ 

eer t ng, ' ^i; • . ' - '■: 
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Edticational Writers - 

Another group of writers exists 

who use their creative waiting. . 
skills in the area of education. 
The sources of publication are: 

1. Textbook publishers (The 
writers are usually teachers 
who have been commissioned 
by a textbook publisher; the 
work is thus free-lance.) 

2* Educational research groups, 
either as part of a university 
or an independent firm. (The 
. work is usually salaried, but 
lasts only for the year or two 
which a particular project 
lasts J the writers are often ^ 
former teachers.) 

3* Journals, ne^sp^ers, ^ 
other .medJ.k:"(Big city dailies 
usually have, one or more edu- 
cation reporters on salary. 
Some aducational journals have 
■ staff writers; other newspapers, 
^ .magalines, and media accept 
free-lance work, though not 
always with pay.). 



4, Reference publications such 
as directories, , encyclopedias, 
and dictionaries CThese sources 
usually have s,taff writers, but 
commission experts fof some of 
the major writing assignments.) 

5, State Departments of Educa- 
tion, local school systems, and 
other educational agencies . 
(Writing occurs in the form of 
curriculum developmeht, report* 
and proposal writing, and is pf- 
ten combined with other respon- 
sibilities.) 

Most educational writing jobs 
require excellent research skills 
in addition to writing skills. A 
bachelor's degree, may be accep- 
table for S0i3e of the jobs, but a 
master's, or doctorate is often 
reqixired, A teaching background 
IS essential for many educational 
writing jobs. Many of the oppor- 
tunities for educational writing 
are available on a part-time 
basis. 
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Amy Shapiro Works for an '^^^^^^ ^ , 

rndependent Educational Research Firm 

^ — . \ — — — ' ' 

A friend told m© about the Job, and I J i ke It because 
I work only three mornings a week. My youngest chUd - 
Is still in nursery sGhool, so I need to be at home 
in the afternoons, I love the work. The firm has a 
grant from' the U.S. Off lea of Education to write a 
guide for high school counselors. The guide will 
help them give. better counseling to handicapped 
students* / ' 

' I spend a; lot of time on research, I read books 
and "articles, and I talk to all kinds of people who 
are knowledgeable about solving the problems of han- 
dicapped kids; Actuary, I spend more time doing ^ 
research than writrng. ■ 

The pay Isn^t all that good, and because M work 
only^part time, I don't get any fringe benetits, such 
as health Insurance. But my experienca as a high 
.school counselor is being used. While |-mts^having 
direct contact with students, this project wl I I help 
thousands of students all across tha country. 

One problem. Is that the government funding only^^^ "^^^^^ 
lasts 18 months. Than Mlj have toMook for another 
Job.^ . ■ . ^ - ^ 



Other Spacialized Writers 

There are a few people who make 
thair living as^" writers in very ^ 
specialized ways. Soma examples 
art : 

'Writers of pdetry and mes- \ 
sagef for^greeting cards"^r" 

Gag arid joke writers ' ■-. ' 

* Continuity writers for radio, 

. tiilevisiori\_ \ 

* Title writerK (writes printed 
. words for movies^, television, 
- films) ^ \ 

* Reader (writes blurbs' about 
movies and television^ shows 



for newspapers^ T.V. Gyidej 
reads, scripts submitted to 
producers and writes summary 
for producer) 

Game and puzzle creators 

— ^-Gartoon"and^om^~b00jc^^t^^ 

-line writ^tr^rites words in - 
"balloons" for those cartoon- 
' ists who don't write their 
ovm story lines). 

And there are many, many other 
people who use their writing skills 
almost daily in their job. Having 
exceHent. writing skills- is an ad- 
vantage i^ obtaining jobs and be- 
ing promoted in jobs of aj.1 sorts. 
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3.. EDITORS 

t 



Editori: A Brief View 
What does an editor do? * , 

"" - . ■ ' ■ " " i 

The ed i tor may : - ' , ; - 

• Choose book manuscripts to buy or articles to 
print in newspapers or magazines^ ^ f . 

• ^ Suggest manuscript changes ^to a'uthors/ 

• Change mistakes In^ spelling; grammar/and 
punctuation. ; . \ ^ ^ 

Wliat kind of person make s a. good editor? " 

Someone'who is curioug,^ Someone who understands what 
people like to rsad," S^omeone who has a sharp eye far 
pibking up mistake^. Someone who enjoys reading, 

?Vhat skills doei an editor needf ^ . - ^ ' ^ . 

'^'JL editor needs tjie same sK ^ - 

^ • EKcel lent grammar ^ ■ ' '.\ \ \ 

*s Abi I ity 'to organize ideas ^ ^ - 

_ Understand i ng of d l^f ier#it "aud iwnpW^ — - - . - - 

• Understanding of how *to use a. library wehT ^ ' 
, m Tyging^.. . V - ^ . / , ^ ^ 

What preparation does an, editor need? ? 

Most editors have a col lege degree, usual ly either in 
^ EngUsh or Jpurnalism. Edittors with^tbp Jo^s have a /lot 
, of experience as an edIfor(, .Many editors have much under- 
standing of spec ral^ fields, such as ^science^, ' law/dhi Id-^ 
ren^s. books. Editors of textbooks .for schools usually 
have a teach i^ng background. Newspaper ^4d i tors usua1J.y 
have been reporters before becoming editors. , * 

38 ^ = 
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Where do editors work?' 

Most editors work for book pubrishlng compaflies, magazines, 
or newspapers.' These editors are paid a weekly or monthly 
salary.'. Some editors work. as free-lancers. These editors, 
are paid by the hour for editing a book or magazine article. 
Most book and magazine ed i ti ng J.&ba, are in big cities, ^ 
especial ly New York, .Chicago, Bostoh, Phi ladel phia, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. HQwev&r, for newspaper editing 
jobs, most openings are, I n ^suburban and rural towns. 

What is the job outjook for editors? - - 

Jobs are hard to find now. Because fewa'r books, magazines, 

' and newspapers are being published, fhare are fewer edi- 
torial jobs. The rargest indrease of jobs for editors is 
in technical editing. Techni ca I ed i tors must have an un- 
derstanding of science and math. • = , 

What should students do who are. thinking ^out edit ing as a job? 

Learn grammar, spelling, and punctuation. Work on the 
school newspaper or yearboo4<. Think about what the 
readers of the newspaper are interested in reading. Edit 
the writing of .other students to tell them how to make 
their writing better. Take writing classes^ Edit your 
• own writing' and rewrite ^your own mapuscripts! 

Is it fun to be an editor? 

Yes ■ if you*|ikf to decide which of many manus^ri pts" or 
: articles rsusifu I to "print.^ .Yes, i f you like to make 

s6meone=e-l-seis=wF-i4ii^ng- better . = — 1 — — — 
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The .writer puts words together. 
For literary and journalistic 
writings somebody has to decide 
whether those words jare worth 
sprinting. For all kinds of writ- 
ing, somebody has to make sure 
the words are put together in a 



way that both makes sense to read- 
ers and pleases the author* Some- 
body has to correct spelling and 
punctuation mis^takes. These "some-^ 
bodies'' are called editors* Edit- 
ing is the occupation most closely 
related to writing. 



' TRADE BO 

i* 

("Trade books'* are, sold through 
bookstores and to libraries for 
a general reading audience 0 

Maxwell Perkins was a fMous 
"editor of literary writing. Er- 
nest Hemingway and Thomas Wolfe 
were among the authors whose work 
he edited. Perkins* first re- , 
sponsibility was to choose which 
novels to publish. Then ha worked 
^^with ,the author to gpt the manu- 
script ready: '!.Chop out this ' 
whole chapter. Add a paragraph 
here with some, detail so that 
_the^eadar=can=s^ee=^he scene in 
his mind^'* were some of the kinds 
of , advice he gave. 

Perkins^ for some authors j 
served as more than an editor. 
He ysed to "Spend hours and hours 
with Thomas Wo ^£e"-- at any time 
of day or hight^^- helping, the 
author through gloomy periods so 
that he could get bftck^to his' 
work of creating novels, ^ BCit J 
t^erkiris' primary job was to edit^ 
Wolfe's writing so .that the read- 
er could feel the impact of the 
author's^ words. even if that 
meant throwing away hundreds of 
pages* ' , ^ 

Perkin^^as sTn editor at a 
time when the Anierican public 



\K EDITORS . . 

' was reading much m^J^fiction than 
it does tit vif. The DQyfcJ^blishing 
industry ir^rints far more 

non-*ficta u^?: i w^^ novels and col- 

^ lections of poetry or shoift stor- 
ies. The editor of non-fiction 
still has to be concerned with 
whether th© author is getting his/ 
her message to the reader thrbugfi ; 
proper choice of words i a clear 
style* and effective organization. 
The editor must make sure that 
the style is appropriate for the 
intended audience of the book. 
But the %on- fiction editor's* con- 
cerns are weighed toward accuracy 
of content and toward acquiring^ " 
manuscripts' which will sell many 
copies . 5 = ' / ' 

The po&sible^sale of a book de- 
. pendi on the pUblic^ taste. Ifi ^ 
people are buying French cookbooks , 
this year, then the/editor may de- 
cide that a Mexican-American cook- 
book will sell, weli next year. 
Rather, than Wait for an unknown 
author to submit the manuscript of 
a Mexican-^erican cookbook ^ the 
editor is likely' to find someone 
to compile it --perhaps the chef ^ 
of a famous Mexican-American res- 
taurant in Los Angeles or the 
food editor for A Sarx Antonio , 
newspaper. . * — 
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Accuracy of content is essan- 
tail to the reader making polenta 
from that cookbook; the cook wants 
to knov/ that one cup of com meal 
is actually enoughv For the trade 
book publisher, lack o£ accuracy 
can cause expensive .lawsuits, or 
Investigation by government, ^gen- r 
cies. If Jane Doe writes, in" her 
book> My Life as a Chauffeur for 
Fdflous Gangsters , . that her cousin 
John Doe was involved in a big 
bank hold-upyunlBss his involve- 
ment has been proved, Jane and " 
the publishing company may be open 
to a libel suit. The^^aditor is ^ 
responsible for questioning such 
' details^ and for ^checking any prob= 
lems with the publisher' s lawyers , 

Many trade book publishers have 
a paperback division. This.divi- 
^M^n^ymetimes publishes original 
: manuscripts, but. more frequently, 
publishes paperback versions of ■ 
books already printed in hard 
ctfver (often called '^cloth"), 
or novel vers rons of movi ©/tele- 
vision screenplays, The editor's 
main tasks> after selecting with 
the sales department those titles 
that will achieve wide sales In 
paperback and deciding on the 
nijmbers to print, are to suggest 
minor changes to make the books . 
more readable and to work with 
the art department in choosing 
an eye- catching cover and perhaps 
a different title. The editor of . 
paperbacks V sold mainly for class- 
room use may commission a teach- 
^ er or not ed scholar to write an^ 
introduction specifically f or ^the 
paperback edition. Paperback 
editors are constantly seeking 
books which will appeal to a ^ ^ 
^ large audience, partly by tying 
in with current news events or 
popular^ entertaliynent* The high- 
' ly successful movie "Jaws'' was 
_thiis immed iately followed by 



not- only a reprint in the thous- 
ands of the original novel but 
also a paperback on how the movie . 

was made- ■ . : ■ 

Unless high production costs, 
particularly the cost of paper, 
drive up the qost of paperbacks - 
so high that people cannot, afford 
to buy them; this publishing field 
will offer ,30b possibilities for . ■ 
ecii tors who enjoy the promotional 
aspects of publishing :(^ee next 
chapter on Business Occupations) . 

Trade Book Publishing. . v. 
, ~ ^ Career Ladders 

The editor' i j ob clearly has great 
impact on the writer and ' the read--, 
er. This 'i^act is generally re- 
cbgnized through a "career ladder" 
(the steps in advancing from a 
less important j ob^to^oiTe-^i^h— 
great inypact] . ..^ ■ . - 

Among editors in bo ok^ "publishing, 
■the career ladder is quite defin- 
ite. Thte highest position is sen- 
ior" .editor or^ managing editor . 
This person makes decisions ---r ^ 
-usually with other senior. .off i- w : 
tials , such as the' head of the 
sales department about which. ^ . 
books to publish,; or which arti- 
cles to print in the magazine. 
Large publishing companies and 
large'-magkzines have editors in . , 
charge of each major, division. 

- The senior ' editors may have sev- 
eral assistants, these editors ; 
read manuscripts"^ and. recommend ^ 
the ones suitable for publication. 
They suggest changes to be made by 
authors in the manuscripts and 
make styles content ^ and organi- 
zation changes themselves in manu- . 
scripts ; The written word ^Is the 
editor ' s main concern * but editors 
may also^ work with the 'staff of ^ 
r the company ' s art department and 



production departments regarding' 
f illustrations, design of book 

covers and/or jiacket , choice of ' ■ 
/paper and book bindings typa^= 

and silt of print. '. ^ V \ 

TTie book or magaiirie piiblishing;\ 
company may also hire copy editors i 
both oh a sala]ty or on a free^ 
lance basis i alt hough/iri^ some . , 
firms the managing' editor or edi- 
torial assistmts also do trie copy- 
editing. The responsibility of 
the copy editor' is to make sure, 
that the typed manuscript has no 
spel.llng, grajranatical J or pimctu- ^ 
at Ion mistakes. . 

^ For some publicatlbns/m Index 
editor is needed, nil's person has 
the large task of constructing m ' 
index wKlch lists page numbers 
for everj^ person or event iji the 
book, \ - . : . 



Af t#i^ the manuscript' goes to 
the printer, a proofreader's ser- 
vices are used by most publishers. 
TTie; proofreader checks the print- 
er's galleys against the manu- 
script to. correct any errors made 
in the printing process. In a 



small con^jariyv, the copy editor, 
editdriail assistmts, dr senior , ' 
Bdltors will proofread rather^ thto 
-.hire a, proofreaders. Some . small ' 
publishers use free- Imce proof- 
readers , Rroofreaders also work ^ 
directly for printers ; Copy read- 
ers and proofreaderi are consider- 
ed to have least .respdnsibilit^. 
on the-, editorial career laddBr^ 

ITie, people at the top of the 
editbrial career ladBer are well ^ 
paidj particularly because %i£ 
they move to anqther-publishing 
company, their most productive 
authors may decide alio to switch ^ 
publishers in order to stay with ^ 
the editors^ Junior editors, \ / 
Mitorlal assistants , copy :#di- 
tors, and "proofreaders receive: 
low wagesi however i so many peo- 
ple are: seeking these joljs just ^ 
-4-Q-Ten4 e r the^pu b^i^hi^i^g^^ b ustoe ^ — 



that eniployers cm attract well 
qualified employees^withbut. ' ; 
piling high salaries* . ^ ^ ^ 
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Adv^tages and Disadvantkges 
of ; Baing ■ a- Trade Book Editor 



As a trade book editor,^ I have - a great :de^l of 
influence. My name never gets mentioned, In a book, 
but I recommend buying the/authorU manusctrl In 
the first place, and \ .suggest the,rfyisiQns which, 
make that manuscript itnto^ a book which people wM I; 
read:and wi U bu^. ^One disariyantage —.for me, 
because I reaMy prefer /f he' country- to my Job 
Is that I have^to live in or nBar a big^clty, actu-^ 
/al ly mainly- big ^cltjesjn the East/, to .work as ^an 
editors ^The^ other problem for m^ Is^ that womfn are 
itlll having to fight for equal pay,y Trade book 
publ ishers.are^ conservative and old-fashiohed* / But. 

\ dig the work; - ^ ^ . : . ' 

' ^ -Jan Chi lton,:editor, Philadelphia 
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TEXTBOOK EDITORS 



, "Textbooks" ara sold to schopls 
as teaching ^tools for educatbrs 
on aM levels from kindergarten ' 
through adult education • 

Talbot Hamlin has thfe title, ^ 
Executive Editor of Language Arts, 
^for a textbdok publisher* He Is \ 
in charge of this pubHSher/s 
basic reading series for students 
from klTidergart en through ninth V 
grade* Hls^ firm hires on a ^ 
royalty basis an educator who 



is a specialist in the^ teaching of 
reading. That educator is tfalled 
the senior author , Hamlin mnd; the 
s6nlor authjpr choose writers (on a 
free-lande basis) to write or ac 
fiction shcSrit biogr^hiesj and 
poems ' for the reading textbooks * 
Then Hafnlin and his editorial as- 
sistants make changes in these 
author's manuscripts* Sometimes 
they ask a writer to rewrite a 
manuscript. 




Iff rsf, ta I ked ■ Wj th(youp^a^^^^ 
Ch \ nese-Amer leanliriWi^^^Ill^ 
■ the :+h j rd ■grad^^^'^^'''^'^ 
hope ^Qu\d::\)B:~ 
a thi rd grader 
stand ing:of^t^ 

This may be tooVbTun^a^b'^^^ 
. of statIng .the:^subj^SiJi^ 

I hope I 'm notebrelriw^^ 

:,P;iease.-thrnk a'l^g^^^^ 



?at<neast:^ 



^^^^ 
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After the author has revised , 
the story, HMiiin checks it for 
accuracy. The Aeditor explainedi 

I; read every manuscript pre- 
pared' to I nk the author Is . 
wrong; I test every aspect 
'for accuracy because It Is^ 
used 'for teach Lngt , 

Editors of 'college textbooks send 
manuscripts out to experts , such 
as university professors, for 
careful review of each text to be 
sure that the information is ac-- 
curate* 

The textbook editor works close- 
ly with the artist who is illus= 
trating'the story or book. Hamlin, 
recommends the content of each il=^ 
lustration and the style* For- ^ 
gp^^ ^tnriftfi nr books > he might 



textbook, he will indicate that a ^ 
photograph of Hitler at a mass ' ' ; 
meeting, is required fpr page 206) . y 
The art department of the publishT . 
ing company is responsibly for 
working /directly with the illustra- 
t7*rs or photographers, based on 
the editor's specifications* 

The field of tektfeook publishing 
has grown in .recent years ^ even ^ 
with competition from films i cas-. 
settes I teaching machines.3, and a 
trend toward using a number of pa- 
pefbook^ books ratherv^than one textt 
in a class, - It is also a fi^j^d 
that is giving increaslngyoppor- 
tUiilties fore women in senior posi- 
tions. However, textbook sales 
are tied to tlie numbers of studants 
available to use the books* ; A de- 
creasing school and college enroll- 
ment could thus reduce the job 



specify a particular' photograph 
(for instance, In a social studies 



possibilities for edi'torB, 



jEfepAPER EDITORS 



Thomas Murphy Is the Managing 
Editor of a daily (except Satur- 
day and Sunday) newspaper with a 
cirtulation of 18,^o6o readers in 
the suburbs of a big ciiy. Along 
with the paper's publisher, .he' 
decides editorial policy. "We 
think candidate X will be a bet- ; 
ter mayor because he'll keep city 
spendlngydown^" "We think a 
regipnai incinerator is a gopd - 
Idea" --v areVexamples of policy 
issues* .Murphy hires news repor= 
ters, fires people sometimes, and 
supervises a staff of 12 writers 
and editors. He has only a high 
' s rh n m diploma and sometimes hires 



new -staff mOTbers without a coif 
lege education but. encourages tham ^ 
to go to CO liege. at nighty He bff 
lievesthat a newspaper has a re- ; 
sponslblllty to train new reporters 
well, ajid to help' them become pro- 
fessionii Journalists, As Manag- 
ing Editor*. Mu^hy very rarely 
writes a news story, -but he usu- 
ally writes several editprials a , 
week. He knows his suburban Com- 
munity well the elected of^=^ _ 
clals, the doctors and administra- 
tors of the local hospital, the ■ 
people in the public schools,/ the. 
merchants, the city workers, the; 
manufacturers. He wants his 
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A Washington Pdst Edltbr^s Office 



nfewspaper^to heip make the tbwn ■ 
a better place for pedple to^ live 
in,_ By choosing which news stor-- 
ies to emphasize^ and by choosing 
what position to take in an edi- 
torial, Nfufphy, ihf luances his 
c.onmunity, ^ / 

Newspaper editors ■have the same 
basic responsibility as book, and 
magazine, editors x choosing the : 
news stories to be. printed and ^ 
making sure they .are written as 
well as possible. ^*Aa well as 
possible" Includes organiEation, 



choice of words, style^ grammar, 
spellingt, and punctuation. It ' ^ 
also includes accuracy of facts 
reported* In addition to deter- 
mining political views ^ the news- ' 
paper publisher and managing editor, 
set the style, and tone of the news- 
paper ^- whether the paper will be 
sensational or more stralghtfor- 
^ward,. for example^ or whether the . 
paper Is aimed at readers with less 
than high jchdol ^ education or at 
readers Vfith some^ college education* 



Career Ladder for a Larga Newspaper 



Publisher . . ' 

Managing Editor 

Foreign Editor,\U.s! Editor, City Editor 

Editors of Various Sections - 
(such as\ sports, crossword pui^les, living) 



„ " ^ Reporters t : 
Copy Editors, -Copy Readers 



Editors on small newspapers are 
also frequently writers. On week- 
ly newspapers the editor may write 
stories and headlines, take photo- 
graphs, sell adifertising, run ; the . 
circulations departmant, send out^ 
bills, pky bills, and run, the . 



print shopl Thus, fir newspapers, 
the distinction bftwaen writer and 
editor- is not as clear as it usu- 
ally is for book publishers and^ 
publisHers ^of :inigaiines with large 
^circulations* 



i 
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M\GAZINE EDITOR 



Geoffrey Precourt is^Managing 
, Editor of a monthly magazine. 
The magazine is a "specialty" ma- 
gazine because/ it appeals only to 
a. certain group of readers. In^ 
this casas the, readers are people 
interesttd_ in the^ city of Bbstbn, 
Massachusetts* PrecQurt chooses>- 
articles or assigns authors to 
write about * Boston* s restaurants 
and ^entertainment places, it^ 
government and culturar events., 
f or example. . , 

Because of the magazine's ion- 
tents "the managing .editor must 
have the ability to. talk to all 
kinds of people^ easily^ particu- 
^ ' larly prominent people , Precourt 

says he must be able to concen- 
1 tratei -too^,. and to\have a "toler- 
ance for tedium,". 

My work J s of ten du M , First 
I edit all the news articles." 
Then ( copy edit them for 
punctuation^ spelling, etc, 
THen there are several more 
editing steps at?ter the prjn^ 
ter gets started. Before the ^ ^ 
magazine Is ready for the news-^ 
stands and .subscr I bers^ I may 
have read a story, c losely 
eight to 12 times^. 

I can't get sick, and be away 
from the office for more than 
two days. After an Issue Is. 
closed ready for the read- ' 
er — ^ J 'might take a vacation^ 
' but. never more than seven days 
at a time* - 



Bu^ Geoffrey Precourt likes his. 
job. When the issue of the maga- 
zine /is particularly good, people 
call him to say so. _ 

I colildn't get this satisfactior) 
from be i ng a book" editor-, be-4 x 
cause the 'r~espbihs i bij I ty ^ for ' 
being good Is more than the 
author's, A newspaper is read 
too qu ickly for people to re^ 
spond to a wholejssye. But 
_ with a magazine, I can know 

when ,peop I e are enjoying most. \ 
of a whole issued- and that's 
my.l^esponsibi I i tyl" ; ^ 

Because Precourt *s magazine has 
a small circulation and^^ thUs^.a 
s^all staff ,^ he perfoxms a great 
many tasks as .editor.. On large 
cdMutetion^agiz^ 
ial responsibilities are assigned 
very much the way ^ they are in a 
book publishing house or a large 
newspaper i The senior editors ' 
choose the main stories or arti- . 
clei' to be published, either by 
selecting among manuscripts sub- 
fitted or (more likely) assigning 
authors or reporters to write them. 
The staff of a large magazine usu*= . 
^ ally has several divisions , with 
an editor in charge ofr each one.* 
. Junior editors, editorial assis« 
tants, and copy editors check the 
stories and. articles for errors 
in content and in writing* 



O :."--r- 
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NON-FICTION REWRITE EDITOR 



Susan Horn is a rewrite bditor. ' 
She works for a miiversity pres^s 
(or publishing departmOTtj which ' 
assigns her bookli and. articles 
to rewrite on a free-lance basis/ 

She, works with the author, sug- 
gesting changes in writing style \ 
anfl content to iirprove the manu- 
acript. Sometimes she conducts . 
research to make sure the content 

is accurate. ^ ' ' ^ 

. ■ ■- ^ 

After the manuscript is in 
final form, Susan Horn supervises 
the typing, and corrects the print- 
er's/galley proofs to make sure 
that no i^istakes qccurred in -the 
printing process! Skf has to ie- 
icide on th#^right kind of papier'^ 
fp^ use ivfth^ final printing. 
Horn chooses the color of the 



book ''s cover and oversees an.mt- 
ist in designing the- jacket cover. 

This free-lance editorVs respon- 
sibilities are somewhat unusual. 



.Mostly -the rewrite editor does fk 
only that! putting the author's 
manuscript in publishatile shape. 
- But Horn likes carrying the book . 
from beginning to almdst the end* 
(She is not involved with distrib^ 
uting and selling copies , ) 

n;Ms. Horn, whosfe' college -and grad-r 
uate school courses were concen- 
trated In English, writes. poetry 
and novels in her free time; 

I write Qhly as an avocation 
because I dou I dn' t ,<iarn a 
-..living as a poet or a fiction 

^ wr I ter . . ^ / ^ / . 

For Susan Horn, free-lance edit- 
ing is a good occupation because 
she likes the product her work ^ 
the booTcs and magazine articles 
' she edits . Although some parts of 



her work ^re lonely* Horn meets 
people to exchange ideas^ with, and 
she likes intelligent people. ^ 



Susan Hojn-^s Advic e to Students 
Who Might" Wish to 



Become Editors 



* ,Try to become an apprentice to .an editor 

* Don-t take a secretarial job unless it includes 
■ an apprenticeship, but\^ know how to type 

* Know how to use the library for research 

* Hive a good know ledga of the English language 
--,a sensitivity to words, to grantaar, to 
punctuation ' 

\* Know how to prepare an index 

* Be able to work with deadlines 

' Have plenty of tact to work with authors, print- 
ers, designers, ^artists * 
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PROBLEMS FACED BY EDITORS 



There pe many tales some of 
them true about books which , 
were turned down by numbers of 
senior editors, and. then became 
bestsellers when published by a 
company willing to take a chance. 
There are also many examples^ of 
books written by establishe/'au- 
, thors about popular .sub j ects which 
quickly wound-up on remainder ta^ 
bles (sold in bookstores at less ^ 
than cost) ; losing the publishers ^ 
a great deal of money. 

The biggest nightmare of a sen- 
ior editor is turning down the^^ Z 
wrong book, or publishing a real 
loser. (Publishers do sometimes 
accept manuscripts whicKwill not 
sell enough copies to recover 
printing costs, but which are 
_cpn 3±dared impo:rtant^noygh-tOf' 




publish; poetry ig a good exampleO 

But editors have another kind 
of problem, A manuscript may 
have obvious sale, potential but 
be^personally distressing to the 
editor. Does he/she want to see 
a politiciari convicted of accept- 
ing bribes make money from royal- 
ties on a book about the politic- 
bJl corruption? Does the editor 
recommend a junk novel that might 
sell hundreds of thousands of ' . 
copies over a novel with literary 
merit which may barely ricover 
■printing costs? 

. Newspaper and magazine editors 
also face conflicts in choosing 
which stories and articles to 
publish. By giving prominent, 
space to the lurid .murder-of J 
go-go dancer, the editor may get 
more copies sold. That sajne space 
devoted to an^f^ticle about in- 
. dustrial pollution of the local ^ 



lake will sffi^ fewei^ copies and 
will make the industry's o™er 
angry but that article ^Id ' 
I lead to stopping the pollution so 
that the community residmts^c&n 
use the lake again for fishing ^id 
swimming. Should an editor let 
reporter slip a^ opinion (which 
properly belongs on the editorial 
page) into a front page news arti- 
^cle to help a "good" candidate for 
office? — ^ ^ 

textbook editors who have printed 
selections from novels about ghetto 
life have had their reading text- 
books banned by some school systems 
in the cduntry. ..The editors felt 
that students benefit from learri=. 
ing about ghetto life from autho5?s 
who have lived^ it. the people in ^ 
-Tthe^conmnmttyTfbjre 
words apd ideas in the^elections/ 
Thus a conflict arose. 

The conflicts faced by editors > 
are not always on a moral level. 
Sometiines they are^ simply argu- * 
merits with authors ^r reporters 
about the choice of a word or the ' 
use of a comma. (The editor knows 
that the comma belongs in the sen^ 
tence; the author doesn't care 
about grammar books and doesn't - 
want that comma ! ) ., 

; But these problems, (even sloppy 
punQtuation) can affect sales and 
if poor sales force the publiaher 
out of businass^ the editor has no 
job. Ye% for many senior editors J 
the opportunity of /influencing ^ 
public idea3, actions,' and taste ' 
^- for the good gives great 
satisfaction. 
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EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS , AND JOB OPPORTUNIIIES FOR EDITORS 




Mpst editors have at least a 
bachalor^s; degrae.^.In book pub- 
liihingi the degree is frequently 
in Bngltsh; in newspaper and maga- 
zine publishing, the degree is 
, usually in English, journalism, 
or communication* Senior editors 
have had previous editorial ex-^ 
petience . Textbook .editors have 
.almost always had .teaching es^er^ 
' ience. Newspaper editors have 
usuariy had extensive Reporting 
experience^ 1 
s Getting a beginning editorial 
\ job is difficult. There are many ■ 
xappllcants because pWple think. 
W publishing as a 'Jglamour" , 
fieW, and the publishing jobs. 



are usually iocated in big cities, 
where more competition exists for ■ 
all jobs. In addition, the t^o- 
nomic recession and Americanos 
shifting from redding to television 
have both decreased the nmber of 
books md magazines being pi^blished. 
Jobs are scarce; the compfetition* is 
keen, ' ' ' ■ ^^i^ 

^Specialty-audience publisherr 
offer the^best possibilities. ^ 
These, magazines and books are mmed 
at an audience interested in rock 
music, for example, or soccer, -or 
the lives ^ of cont empora^ .Black 
Mericans, /Wade associations ' . 
publish magakines,. too: for ex=. - 
ample. The National Hardware 
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Retailers' Association publishes ' = 
a monthly magazine called Hard - 
ware Retailer for its members; 
most iSsociations publish at 
least a newsletter,. Mother ex- 
ample of, a spreclalizaH field which 
hires editqrs is that of the col- 
lege or university alumni office, 
and .other publications departmenls 
^of colleges. Religious organiza^ . 
tiona^ also hire editors 'for their 
publications. 

Editors working for publishers 
with a- specialized audience may 
need a.technical or scientific, 
baplfground in addition to editar- 
ial skills. For.-tdatbooks and J 
jotirnals of a highly scientific 
nature/ the editor must have ac-^ 
quired knowledge of the particu- 
lar field., Thtse editors are 
usually called technical; editors, ^- 
and their job is similar ttf. that 



concern fpr accuracy In spelling 
and grmmar. Knowing standard 
proofreading symbols is essential. 

Job - Lo^cations 



Where are Jobs, for editors? . The 
major magazine and book pubiishers 
are. located oh the East Coast ^ " 
(New York, TBoston", and Phi lade 1- ' 
phia]*/ Specialized magazines, pub- 

^.lished by trade associations , are' 
edited 'in the headquarters ^of ' rthe 
associatiohl Washington, D,Cv^, - 
New^Yorkr and Chicago are the lo- 
cations of many trade associations. 

^Technical editors find work In the 

' sme. locations that technical writ- 
ers do {tmm chapter two on "Writ- 

^ ers) wherever there is a con- 
centration 'of electronics, cheml^ . 
cal,/.and other ^technological . . 
industries , . < ^ ; 



^echhTC^al^^wrl^rerre^^ that 
they do more revising of other 
people's work than actual creat- 
ing, -^e job outlook for quali- 
fied, technical editors is better 
than the outlbok tor ^ most other 
kinds of editors • - . ' - 

Copy editors^ and proofreaders 
work not only for book, maga-_J 
. zine and newspaper pubMshirs , 
They' also work, either on a sal- 
ary or a free-lance 1)asis, with 1h 
advertising copywriters ,_pu:6lTc 
relations writers, educational 
writers vCparticularly for ftans 
which publllsh directories and 
other rfeferenci works 3 j and 
other klnds<6f specialized writ- 
er s.^^JThe-^^ideal copy editor and 
proofreader does not necessarily 
' ave any education beyond high 
school, although without further 
education, these people cannot 
usually advance to more respon- 
eible jobs* They must have a 
sha^ 'eye for errors, with a 



^ Nwspa^er :.edltdrial 
everywhere/ but , in ,thfe' newspaper 
world these '^are the^top jobsV 
Most newspaper editors have ac- 

. quired their job ; after many years 
of experience as a reporter r'many 
also have developed special know- 
ledge of a particular field. 

Copy editors and proofreaders 
will ^find great cjompetitlon for 
these beginning' level jobs In 
metropolitan- areas, TheSe areas 
are already ftj^led with people 
seeking work with publishers I ^ 

. No matter where thelediting* 
takes place i the editor plays a 
major role in gettyig the writer's 
work into the hands of ^ the ireader; 
Other workers are also involved, J 
but their occupations,^ are less 
clearly related to. the actual . 
creation of writing* 







. " '^^ sMllSL.'anJ'^P^onal Characteristics of Most Editors 



• Excellent editorial sklHs— ac:feei for language. 

• Curiosity^ , , - 

• ' A desire to be accurate 

• Jud^rit about what'jepple want to read npe^ 
[ , to read ... ' / . . ' 

> Ability 'to work., smoothly with other peopla 
(e^pecialdy with witers} ^ 



* • A sense of -ethics ■ ^ - : 

: -^'-^ ^ ^ ^ ^: / / . ' ' 

^ r* Ability to work under .d^dlines ; ^ ■ / 

• As th6 editor " advances y an. ability to supervise ,the 
i work q£ other people (Managerial skills) - 

a_ Th e ca pacity to aefi ^pt "criticig m ^and^ com pl iments 



gracefully , 

• The, wi^^^ess ^o brf>^usuiaiy, a behind-the-scenes 
worker^' ^* " 

• Typing ,Bkllls for editorial ^assist^ts mnd junior ^ 
editors,, and bccasionally, for senitor editors too. 
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>•■■; ^ ^ .\ . ^ - 4. BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

v.^■ • - . • ■ ' ■ 



. Business Jobs in the World of Writing 

' ■• A Brief View \ , ' . " „ ' ■ ., ; 

Why are there business jobs for Witlng? ' ' ' . - 

Someone has to make sura that f^m written W-ord-gats printed ^-^^ 
; and then so.ld'tp^ readers, ■■ - ,• ^ ■ .. " 

What kinds of busirtess jobs are there? ^^ ^ ' / 

-^The irt^erafy-age^^ ^^^^T^ ^ 

publisher, ' The publ ishlng- company has wdrkers who "are*^^ t^^ 
charge of printing the. book, choosing 'drawings and photo- ^ ' ' ■ 
graphs for. the book, and advertis I ng^the book so that peb-i'^- ^ ■ " 
. ^pie w( I I -buy It, The publish I n^ compahyusua.il y hires . ^^^^ ^ : ■ 
. another 'company^to distribute the book: to bookstores;' • , ' ' 

Bookstores hire. managers |nd salespeople to sal! the book / ■' 

^ to people. ^ A . . _ ' % ; ■ . \ 

- • r|agflzines work the same^way-. But magazine publ ishers also ^ % 
h^ve a cir^u^atfon department, .Those workers are In charge . 
of mai l ing^hf^magazl^ distributing the . . " . V-' 

q magazine-^to'swph pi ac^^^as drugstores Magazine .pybl IshVrs " 
have other workers who sell advertising spaced h the maga^ ^ - ■ ' 
zloe to stores or other companies. Without^seM Ing enough ' 'T 

adyertj singr space, most^rnagazi net mig go but of basiness. ^ ■ - 

Newspaper pub l/l^sher!^ a I so havie cl rcu lotion amd^advertis- _ - 

Ing^wdrkerS. Most n&wspaper publishing companies print 
their qv^ ^newspapers, so + hey. also; have business Jobs in 
pty ntlngV . : n ^ 
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What kind of people like business ^ohs in the writing world? 

People. who like the excitement of business. People who , 
like producing, advertising, and sej I i ng, the printed word. 
People who enjoy..workl ng in a p lace where books, magazi nes, 
■ and newspapers are put together, printed, or sold. 

What kind of skills are needed? ■ • 

For printing Jobs, printing mach i ne ski 11 s, are necessary.. 
For an advertising job, or a Job as aj iterary agent, ^ 
workers must understand the read! ng . aud i ence and have , 
writing skills. For sel I ing jobs, workers must know . how ^ 
to help people choose what books and magazi nes to buy. 
■---For'TTiaTTy-trtre i ness :Jobs-4^n-4^ 
^ need math skills. 

What is the job outlook? 

^ Writing, buslness^jobs ara,tied to th^-general economy. 
If people Have money to buy books, magazi nes, and news- 
papers, then there' are more bus i ness Jobs in the writing 
world. But when the' economy is slow, , people buy: ,, ewer 

. books, 'magazines, and- newspapers and that means fewer ■ 
business -Jobs. The printed^word also competes with tele- 
vision, movies, and .radio for an audience. When people 
read less, thfere are, fewer pri nted works sold ~ and 
that means fewer business Jobs. . 

Where are jobs locatea? ... 

Most towns and cities have 'newspapers. Most ppsnlngs in. 

newspaper business Jdbs are in the suburbs and rural areas 

becausi many people are, competing for Jobs in big cities. 

Jobs jn distribJting and circu latlon are. usual ly found in 
.„ ^i+i es..~Booksel -1 J ng Johs^are, lpun_d_J^n_ju_b^ and. ci t-i es. 
' Almost all 'Jobs for literary agents are m NevTYork C^i ty , . 

because that is where most books are publ i shed. . . . 
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The writer puts words* together 
to inform, entertain, persuade. 
The editor helps make sufe those 
words are put together so that 
the writer's message is under- 
stood by the^ reader. But before 
the author work reaches the 
reader, other kinds of workers 
are involved. 5, 

These workers may. have differ- 
ent kinds of jobs, but they are 
all concerned with the business 
aspects of writing. Business 
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includes printing and production, 
sales and promotion 1 and circula- 
tion and distribution. 

The Literary Market Place , which 
is a business directory of TUnerican 
book publishingj lists 82 firms in- 
volved in different kinds of acti- 
vities related to writing. Some 
of these activities are obvious: 
bopk publishers, magazines, news- 
papers. But many o£ the activities 
are hot well known. 



Writing-Related Businesses 
(lis ted in The Literary Market Place] 



Authors *^ Agents 
Illustration Agents 
Lecture. Agents - 
Artists and Art Services 
Adult Book Clubs 
Juvenile Book Clubs 
Book Mani^facturers 

Hand , Bookbinders 
Binders Dies 
Cover Boards ' 
Bookbinding Supplies 
^. MaTiafWtlurersT^nd~^~^ 
Distributors 
Book Paper Merchants 
Book Paper Mills 
Type Manufacturers. 

Book Review Services 
Clipping BOreaus 
Direct Mail Specialists 
Lettershop, Duplicating^ 
and Mailing Services 
Mailing Lists 
Free-lance Editorial Work 



Exhibits 

Exporters and Importers 
Magazine Subscription Agencies 
Micropublishers 
Photo and Picture Sources 
Public Relations Services 
Publishers 'Sales Representatives 
.Radio and TeijeTision Programs 

featuring Books 
Consulting and Editorial Services 

ita. Proce ssing Services > 



Messenger Services 
Shipping Services 
Shipping Suppliers 
. "Steno and Typing Services:' 

Translators ' 
Wholesalers to. Book Stores , 
Wholesalers in Special Subjects 
IVholesalers to Schools and 

Libraries ^ 
Prebinders to Schools and 

Libraries 
IVhdlesale Remainder Dealers. 
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Following a book from a blank 
piece of paper in. the creative^^ 
writer's typewriter to the fin- 
ished product on sale in a book- 
store gives an idea' of how the 
business people are involved. 
Newspaper and magazine publishers 
have business workers similar to. • 
those in book publishing. 

The particular creative writer^ 
is a fictitious person named Jane. 
As the city government reporter 
for a medium-sized daily paper, 
-^ane-h^s-^arned -a-great^de^ 
. about what happens tb juveniles 
who get in trouble with the law. 
She wants to write a book fpr the 
general public to point out that 
■most juvenile offenders may not 
be receiving fair treatment. She , 
wants to call the book Juvenile 
Justice? 

But Jane doesn't have enough 
money to take time off from work 
to conduct all the necessary re- 
search. She wants an advance 
against royalties to live on 
while she writes the book.. Jane 
writes an outline of what the book 
will cover, and a s ample chapter , 
She sends it out to a well-known 
trade book publisher.^ Six anxious 
weeks later, the rejection slip 
~iomir^lc7^"wr:TOh 'l: thl^ 
^general public will be interested/ 

Jane is crushed, but she sends 
out her outline and sample chap- 
ter^again. "Af±er twonftore^r^^^^ 
tions, Jane decides to ^proach 
a literary agent. 



A Literary Agent Can Help Jane By : 

• Being aware of which pub- 
lishing houses ainSng the sev- 
eral himdred active ones might 
be interested in a book about 
juvenile justice. 

* Being personally acquainted 
with the editors of many pub - 
lishiiig houses, so that the 
agent can more effectively 
"sell'' Jane's book to the pub- 
lisher most likely to publish 

^ wd-^pTomont©:^ thr ^oolr-ef fect^^ 
ly. For instance, the agent 
willsteer Jane away from , 
'•vanity presses" or from pub- 
lishing houses which do not 
make an effort to get the book 
into the hands of buyers. 

- • After getting an editor xo 
agree that the publisher will 
■buy Jane's manuscript , arrang- 
. ing for a contract which bene- 
fits Jane on publishing and 
subsidiary rights. ^ 
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Now Jane also knows that very 
few agents will work with unpub- 
lished authors. However, Jane' s 
newspaper articles usually appear 
with a "by-line" Xthat is, her 
name listed under the headline), 
and bne story was nominated for 
a major journalistic award. She 
.writes a letter about herself, 
chooses .clippings of particularly 

r)vell»wrl%teh articles about ju- 
venile justice problems published 
in. her paper, and sends these off 
to an agent she picked out of a 

-^-14€r%— in -Iri-t-erary-Market^'P'l^^ — 
Alas! Rejection again. The agent ' 
works only with established writers* 

However, this agent feels that 
Jane's unpublished manuscript has 
promise. The agent recommends a . 
friend who has recently begun b: 
new agency after working for a 
big publisher for many years, 
Jane tries again,, with at last 
success,, 

The; agent, Alfred Drake (also a 
fictitious name) , believes that 
he can sell Jane's idea for a 
book --with a few changes in 
the outline — and get an advance 
from the publisher so that she 
can bomplete the manuscript. 
For a fee of course! The agent. 
- ^11 L^ eceiv^t en^per cen t--G f^t-h — 
royalty Jane receives for each 
book sold. 



After agreeing to serve as 
Jane's literary agent, Alfred 
starts calling editors to de- 
scribe Jane's book idea. The 
first One who nibbles gets invit- 
ed to lunch. This editor likes 
expensive French food and a lot 
of wine/ which Alfred pays, for. 
After a long lunch, the editor 
says, that all children between 
the ages of 13 and 19 should be - 
locked in jail (the editor's son 
belongs to a motorcycle gang) . 



so Alfred cannot sell this editor 
on Juvenile Justice? but he does 
interest the editor in a manuscript 
on^ The Sixty Simple Steps in Tying 
Flies (the editor" likes to fish) • 

The prQcess of talking with edi- 
tors and sending out Jane's out- 
line and sample chapter finally 
results in a sale, Alfred; nego- 
tiates a contract for Jane, The 
contract includes details about ^ 
royalty advances, rate of royalty, 
copies printed^ sales to, boojc 
cj ubs^^t a lavi:sion and^movd e^i g 
reprint rights for paperback dis- 
tribution, and advertising and 
promotion, 

Jane takes a six-month leave 
from" her newspaper job, and has ' 
to borrow money' to live on because ^ 
the advance against royalties is 
quite small. The complete manu- 
script goes through the publish- 
er's editing process (see chapter 
on "Editors".) ^nd the editor sends 
the manuscript back to Jane for 
^ revisions, /By now she is working 
again for the newspaper, so she 
spends nights and weekends revis- 
ing her book according to the 
editor's suggestions. After sev- 
eral months of back- and- forth ing, 
including a review of the manu-- 
— s cr ip t-by -fche^ pub 11 s h^r ' s^TOyer 7~ ^" 
the manuscript is considered ready" 
for production, Jane will not ' 
see' it again until the- printer's 
galley proofs are ready/ 

The publishing company has a 
number of salaried people now, work- 
ing On Jane's manuscript. The 
production department people get 
bids for printing, paper, %nd 
binding from printers and binders . 
(Most book and magazine publishers 
use an outside printing company 
instead of having their own print- 
ing presses as newspapers db^ * 
The art department people are \. 
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involved in illustrations (if any), 
type ^stylei coyer -iesign, and jac- 
ket design..^ Employees in the ^mar- 
keting department plan for adver- 
tising the book, obtaining reviews 
of it in^ newspapers and magazines, 
and getting free publicity through 



Janets appearing on radio and 
television shows and in- bookstores. 
Another group of workers is re- 
sponsible for getting, the book 
distributed through wholesale 
book dealers. — ' 



. The Literary. Agent 



Skills and Pe rsonal Characteristics : 

.- ... - 

• Writingskllls and market knowledge to se 
manuscripts which are p'ublishable 

• Rersonal knowiedge of ipublishing world, some 
. . knowledge bf movie and television world 

• Ability to sell manuscripts by describing them 

• Business. and legal. knowledge's particularly for 
: advising authors oh contracts i ' 

• Wiilingness to work on own initiative' 

<■ • Tact in working with authors, publishers 

Prepa:ratign - 
, •No special degree • 

; in publishing company or as assistant in a large 

■ literary agency provides knowledge of publishing 
world which is essential for success 

Job Possibilities . . 

f m Limited to geographical areas in which most 

trade book publishers: are located 

■ • eon^etition is keen 

, . t Reduction in number of books published reduces 

fees for agents, but increase ^n movie and ; 
- paperback sale rights increase fees , , ' ■ 
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Advertising Jobs 

For trade book publishers, the advertising depar.t- 
ment is responsible for writing copy- and designing 
advertisements to appear in magazines and newspapers. 
The job of these workers is to persuade getple to 
buy books through reading advertisements'^ \ 7 

In newspaper and magazine publishing, many workers 
, in the advertising department are//elling advertising 
to stores, hotels, manufaeCurers and other bus- 
Inesses^Cor to the advertising ^^^agencies which repre- 
sent them). For most newspapers, and magazines, the 
^income-. £Mm_s^le^o£„adverjel s i^^ is g reater tha n 

the income from subscriptions of newsstand sales ^ ~ 

Some advertising workers for newspapers Vand maga- 
zines are selling.'-€he newspaper or magazirte itself 
to potential subscribers. The number of Subscribers 
is added to the number of newsstand sales to provide . 
the total circulation. M magazine with a large cir- 
culation can usually charge higher advertising rates 
than 'can a low circulation .magazine* 



The circulation department makes sur# that sub- 
scribers get their maL^azines-and newspapers. Sqme 
of these publishers have separate hews^'Stand depart- 
ments. As with book publishers , mci^t /magazines and 
newspapers turn' over the^^ actual-distribution Cmail- 
ing or truck delivery of -ci^es) to another con^any. 




Because production and circular ^ 
tion workers do not perform the" 
tasks nor require the skills and 
preparation of writers and editors, 
no detailed information is given 
here about their occupations, 
With the exception of advertising 
and promotion people, Jane the 
author is unlikely to' encounter 
anyone other than her editor in 
the publishing^ company. 

. Juvenile Justice ? cbmes closer 
to publication after the produc-' 
tion department chooses a printer. 
The editor sends Jane a copy bf 

■ ^ 



thej- first seF of pFiliTer '¥"^"§1^ 
proofs .V This is her last chance 
to make corrections and revise 
content, and probably the last 
time she will see her book until 
it is bound and jacketed and ready 
for sale, - 

The publishing company also sends 
■copies of galley proofs^, to impor- 
tant reviewers, critics, and to - 
experts in. the field of juvenile, 
justice* Their comments if 
favorable will appear on the 
book jacket and in advertising.' 
When the book Is published, many 
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free copies will go to additional 
book critics (sae next chapter). 

After several sets of galley 
proofs are checked by editors, 
the printer's presses roll. The 
pages are sent off to a binder. 
The jackets are wrapped around 
the books. Juvenile Justice? 
is ready for sale. 

Most copies of the bodk go to 
a shipping service or to. a whole- 
sale book dealer. Some copies 
ar# sent to thq publisher, who 
forwards a few to Jane (the ac- * 
^^^7EuaJ'^nQnbeT^was--wr^tt^-a 
contract). 

She is elated! Her friends 
throw a, party for her (Publishers 
used to give parties for authors, 
and^occasionaliy still do; but 
.rarely for. a beginning author of 
a book that is unlikely to be a 
best seller). Her friends wonder 
when she will appear on televi- 
sion. They ask. her what she will 
do with all. the. money she is sure 
to earn on royalties. They as^k 
her what book, she is going to 
write next / . ^ ^ 

The marketing people at the pub- 
rishing hbuse spend some time 



trying to line up personal ^appear- 
ances on radio and television for 
Jane to promote her book. They 
also try to interest book clubs in 
buying rights to Jane's book, 
Jane's literary agent tries, to ar-, ' 
arnge for a lecture agent to sign 
Jane up for lectures 3^ finh 
source^ of additional income for 
her, as well as free advertising 
for Juvenile Justice? Alfred Drake, 
the agent, also .pushes the publish- 
er's advertising department to buy 
advertising space in the New York 
crimes Book Review Section and Jour- 
na ls written for pe ople interested,, 
in' youth problems arra^^rimlnirlr 
Lemi , - ^ 



In the meantime the book distrib-^ 
utors. arV sending out announcements 
to their bookstore customers ibout 
Juvenile Justice? Their salesmen . 
are talking booKstore owner^s into r 
making -shelf room for copies of^ 
the book. Free-lance book tMVel- \ 
eri ■ Cialespeople who represefrt 
publishers and distributors) are 
calling on other bookstores to 
recommend Jane's book. All these 
salespeople kriow their customers 
well enough to have some notion ^ of 
how many. copies each bookstore is 
Ukely to take. 
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Textbook Sales 



^.There is one business occupation in^ textbook publishing 
Which is more closely related to writing and editing than 
other business jobs. That is the salesperson. Textbook 
publishers hire salespeople to sell elementary and high 
school texts to schools and to State. Departments of Edu- 
cation, These salespeople have likely had previous teach» 
^ ing experience, and are thus college graduates. 

The people who sell, texts to eojleges and universities ' 
are called college field representatives or "travelers.'^ ^ 
Their job has two parts. One is to ^get college faculty ^ 
members and department heads to agree to buy the textbook 
_ ^Q llege traveler's employer. The otharj 

-ii to finer out whicR~colleg^ professor has an interesting 
idga for a new textbook Which the publisher might market 
well.' The head of freshman English for a university with 
5,000 new ^freshmen students each .year ia- a good candidate 
for writing a textbook, because the college^will almost 
, always chDOse that textbook for use in all freshman 
English courses. After acquiring a^ new textbook manu- 
.script from a> college prof essor, the field representative ' 
■may become partly responsibly for the editing, process — 
the field representative kiiows the professors in the field 
who can reyiew the manuscript far accuracy of content and 
for style, and this review process by several other editors 
IS the major part of college textbook WitingV 

The textbook salesperson: 

•.'Must be knowledgeable about education 

^ • Must know many teachers on the, level of education 
for which he/she is selling textbooks 

• Almost al ways hk^ a nnli'ege degree — — - 



• Must be 6lert to the need for new kinds of texts 
' and to ^possible teachers \and professors for writing 

the textbooks ^ \^ . 

• Travels a great deal in al particular region. of 
^ the country, \ ^ 
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The bookstores" are not actually 
"buying*' Jane' s book, The pub- 
lisher, and eventually Jane, gets 
money only for those copies which 
customers purchase* However, with 
over 30,000 new titles published 
each year, the bookstore owner can- 
not use shelf space for even one 
copy of each new book in addition ^ 
to steady, sellers pri'nted in pre- 
vious years. The store owner, 
therefore, chooses carefully which 
books will most likely appeal to 
that store's customers. Libraries, 
Mother source of book sales by 
publishers; also buy carefu 1 1 y _ 
according, to the Tequirementi of ^ 
library users, . 

By 'choosilig which books to , sto^k 
and which opes to encourage doubt- 
ful customers to buy, the book- , 
store owner or manager' becomes an 
important person in the publish- 
ing business, ■ Sales in well-known 
bookstores have a cumilative ef- 
fects the more copies bought " in r 
stores, thq more people read the 
book and talk about it; enough 
sales will put the book on a best 
seller list, which increases pub- 
lic interest and public demand 
and thus le^ds to even more sales. 

^ While the publisher '^^sales- 
people and free-lance salespeo- ' 
pie are traveling to bookstores, 
.Jan^an^iouFiyT^^ 
to appear in .newspapers , for in- 
vitations to radio and television 
shows, for her neighborhood book- ^ 
store to display Juvenile Justice? 
prominently in the front window, 
She also waits for her first 
royalty check. 

Sadly, this story about the. 
author Jane has an unhappy 
ending. - 

The editor^ who spend Alf^d 
Drake's money on expensive French 
food liked the Idea of a book for 



general readers on juvenile offen- 
ders'.. But he wanted one-with & ^ 
"hard line," partly because of his 
own feelings, but mostly because " 
he sensed a conservative trend in 
readers. This editor thought that 
Jane's book was too "soft" in its 
view about how the law should treat 
delinquent teen-agers. He commls--^^ 
sioned another author to write 

- Punish, not Pamper! This book was 
publishedby a competing publisher 
the same week as Jane's Juvenile 
Justice? By using cheap paper, a 
low-priced printer | and a medium 
quality binding, the publisher 

^ :Kepf''pfoduGt:lOT wsw^ 
book therefore cost less money to. 
Buy than^ Jane's did, . The publisher 
spent a great deal of time and 
money advertising Punish, not Pam- 
per 1 The^ author appeared/Immedi- 
ately after publication on two 

. national television shows , The 
book was widely reviewed. Book' 
distr.ibutors and travelers also 
picked up the conservative trend 
in readers. They pushed Punish , 
not Pamper! Bookstore managers 
and owners, aware of the national 
publicity, ^ chose to give shelf 
room to Punish, not Pamper! instead 
of Jane's book* 

After ajj few months i Jane's pub- 
lisher; realized that cJuy^enile 
^Justice? w ould not sell enough 
^ copies tO: ;cover printing costs , 
^much less royalties/ The book wms 
therefore "remaindered'' sold 
In bookstores at $1^ a copy 
- with no' "One making .any profit ex- 
cept the stores selling the re- 
maindered copies. Jane did not 
have to return her advance on 
royalties, but she had to repay 
the money she borrowed while writ- 
ing the book out of her newspaper 
salary instead of ,from royalties^ 
Alfred Drake, the literary ^ntr 
lost the money he spent on lunches. 
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. ^ Bookstore Salespeople 
Skills and Beriona i Qharaeterlgtlctg 

r y I - . I- .-— l^lim 

• Qiriosity ajjQut arid knowledge of . WTitliigj : 
' publishing ^ / ^ ^ 

• "Love "of reading In wide vajrlety of fields 
. Salef ability ' ? s 

■ • Concern with individual customer Vs reading 

interests;:. - ^ : / -. ^^^^ 

• Buiiness skills if owner or manager 

• Ability to judge rea ding Inte irest of dlvgr^e 
customers -■ ^ . ■.- 

Preparation and Experience 

• College not essential for salespeople j.^thougK 
in collage, towns and large cities people i with 
college degrees be con^etirig for Jobs . 

• Business cdurses^ prior selling e^^erlence' 
essential for owner^ manager 

Job Possibilities ^ ^ ' . ; 

Paperback sales are increasing] paperback stores 
: are /good possibility , for entry- level jobs c ' 

• Suburban shopping malls/ resort ^reas with new ^ 
stpres as part of a bookstore chain of far possi- 
bilities for advancement to managar 

• Small capital putlay qpmbined with, axcellent 
-- buslness^kJJ^s^^and^udgment— 

will biiy makes it possible to' begin a bookstore 
(warningi the failure rate is'^high, the working 
hours are long), , ■ 



phone calls, secretarial help^ and 
Qther expenses --^'and he lost the 
good will df editor who bought 
Jane's manuscript* His business 



will' not survive if this ' problem ■ 
continues. The editor had bought 
four other money- losing books that 
year, so h"e lost his job. 
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.The general reader ■(except for ' 
the people, who bought Juvenile 
Justice? on remainder) lost the 
chance to read a book that was^ 
informative arid well written, no 
matter what its point of .view. 

Not rll stories end unhappily, 
of course. Indeed, even for 
Jane, the ending is not unhappy. 

the author of a published book, 
which received respectable reviews, 
she waS' given more important as- 
signments by the managing editor 
of her newspaper. She worked as 
part of a team exposing corrup- 
^ tlon^TffT^He^couT^ 
and eventually wrote another non- 
fiction book which was modestly 
but satisfyirigly successful. 
She- 11 write more books before 
she*s through! 



Publishers, distributors, and 
bootetore owners are in business to 
make money, and many books bring 
profits to everyone involved. 
Some books make a great deal of 
money. 

The business jobs related to. 
writing are exciting to people: 

* Who enjoy the risks of a 
business venture 

. * Who like the process of 
producing or selling the 
printed word, or 

^ * -Wh p_ enj oy workin g in a sot- ^ _ 
ting where books, magaiines, 
and newspapers are produced 
and sold. 
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S. EDUCATORS ABOUT WRITING 



A Very Brief View 

newspapers to read ? ^ ^ ■ \ p^" 

Librarians^ critics/revi ewers,: ind teachers are the main ■ 
people who educate readers aBDut writina. 

■ ^ ^ ' ' ■ ^ 

IVhere does a critic work ? . ■ " ■ ; 

Most^iewspapers and magazines print reviews of new books; ' 
some .television stations broadcast reviews* Some critics 
write about thi gqod points and bad points of magazines 
and newspapers. But most critics review books — whether 
fiction or .non^fiction* Most critic^ do not get, a . salary . 
Critics are usually free-- lance, getting paid for'each 
review that is published. Librarians oftfen choose which 
books to buy because of critics' good reviews. Bookstore 
owners and other people who buy books choose what to buy 
becaus| of crithcs' reviews. The critic Is Important ip 
teaching peoiDle about good and bad writing* 

What preparation do criti^cs need ? 
f^osi^-cri/hi cs^have^at^l ea^t^ 

are ei ther tea^chers or writers^ and'^wrlte revlevm as a way ^ 
i of earning extra money. Very few pebple'earn a f I I I - 
Ing as a critic/ reviewer. ^ ' 

IVhere do librarians work ? 

^ Most towns and cities have fr^ee I i brar tes, ^and all colltffes^ 
hip© librarians- (fc'lny high schools and some elementary 
schools hX^ llb^^ians. Librarrans get a^^weekly or ^ ^ 
monthly salary. Among the I r tasks is to choose new bobks; 
for the I i brary to buy, and to recommend books for the" 
'library's users to read,' 

• . . ■ -66: ■ ' V , 




What is the librarian's preparation? . ' . 

Many librarians have a college degree In library science.^ 
In a slow, economy, there are .very few Job openings for , . 
' new 1 ibrarians. 

How do teachers help educate people' abo ut writing? 

Teachers help students learn what Is good writing and what 
• is bad wrlting.^ Teachers also give students ideas about 
new books, magazines, and newspapers to read. ■ 

What is the preparation for teaehers? , ; 

Teachers must have a college degree. Many teachers have, 
degrees beyond col lege. They get a monthly salary... There 
aLe„Ja_r mo/ej,eopJe trained as teaches now tha r^ there are 



jobs •for' most 'ki nds of "tsachers • 
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There is only on© 'thing in the world worse than being 
talked about, and thai ;is n£t being talked about. 

■ ^Oscar Wj ide 



Oscar Wilde was thitiking , about 
himsalf as a person^ but ^Iso as 
a writer. After ^that process o£ 
.the words being written, edited; 
published, and distributed^, there's 
still the question:' whP is going 
to read the books, 'magazines, and ' 
newspapers? ' 

Part of that question was' an- 
swered through business decisions 
-ffor- exampj;er ±f tWpubltsh^^^ 
a new magazine doesn't sand out 
direct advertising to the ri^t 
list of potential subscribers, -jio, 
one will know of its exlstencji to\ 
read it.) But a big part of the 
answer for many publications is ' ^ 
whetMpr people talk ab^put them. 



. Jojin,/ the high schoot junior who ^ 
ia a'S'cience fiction fan, may no- 
tice an adverti«raent^ about a new ^ 
coUection^ of science fiction 
short stories. He may see the 
author o| the collection on a tele- 
vision talk, show, -But he is more . 
likelx to i^ead that collection be- 
cause someone-' has recomiended it . 

^ide from the advertisin g and 
^rbmqtidSV ;the" three ma j or Tcinds or 
occupatibns which help John-deQiHe 
what to read are: ^librarians, 
reviewers/critics, apd teachers.* 

' -These people are, all involved 
in jeducating the'public about ' 
writing. " ' . 



LIBRARIANS 



Librarians choose which books,/' 
newspapers, and magazines their 
libraries will buy. The selec- 
'tion is based on the reading in- 
terests of most of the people 
using the library. However, li> 
brarians will also choose reading 
material which is unfamiliar to ' 
most^library users but is very 
important to a/ew. If asked, , 
librarians will recommehd par- ' 
ticular books, magazines, or 
newspapeBC to the library user , 

especjUily in smaller public 
llbrariesLand. in elementary and 
secondary school libraries* 



The education 'function of librar- 
ian's al&b includes display of new 
books to catch the^ reader's %e, ^ 
or dtspiays ^W^lder bbgks relatea 
to a special theme, or hqliday. . v 
Many libraries provide reading 
lists of boop ;and articles about 
J, particular issue, such as hand , 
gun control br sex education, ' 

T?K4|_ John* may learn about that 
new coHection of science fiction 
stories ^^o,m a-librariah, .or from^ 
a friend who: uses the^library: 
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LIBRARIANS 



• Most librarians Mv'e a- bachelor's degree; High 
-level positions usually require a master's degree , 

-^-4ii-4ibrary~s clencc . u s ev e r a 1 ' y ear s : 

periencej^wid^Msiini^^ " - 

• In imall librariei , the librarian is responsible . 
for buying all reading materials and audio-visuals . 
The librarian also caltalogues and shelves all ma- 
terials, and is in charge of circulation, displays, 

— and-°r^^-»^ incl uding paying' bil ls. ^ 

In large libraries the various tasks are assigned, 
to particular librarians who, may have assistants = 
■pr library aides? , . ' . ' 

• Public libraries are usually "funded by the city, ■. 
county, or State government,. Tight government 

■ ' budgets keep the number of available, jobs from 
growing' and keep salaries low. . ^ , 

* Librarians can work on:a full or , a part-time basis. 

Universities, hospitals, large^^business fiirms, 
cultural organizations, and research firms have . 
special_ libraries, . . . ' , 

• -Anydne who has ever been served by a gruff librar- 

ian prefers that all librari^ dealing with the 
- public like >ople. In large libraries, there are 
. vmany jobs wkibh require library skills b^t. do not 
' ' Wll for serving.: the pub li^^^ ' These people can be 
■gruff as long as their co-workers can stand it. 
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REVIEWERS/CRITICS 



The Nevf York T I mes : Bdok Rev i ew Section of ten ■asks me 
to review n©w novels.-, h like doing that ~ 1. earn.a 
J I tt 1 a money ■ and: 1 1 ^keef; s. my own name as. a hove I i st ' 
_!^toreJtL©_pjbJJ.c.„^^ 

thinking about the. Times readers. What do they need 
to^ know, about th i s book? I 'm not out to damage the 
nove l I St' s reputation, and ^ 'm not out to bui Id^p" 
the novel 1st either. ;Even when 1 know. the\author, 
I 'm coneerned/ about the took. The novel stands or ^ 



fa.l. Is on Its own. 



=A Book Reviewer 



John might also learn about the 
book from reading a review or 
hearing one on. television or the 
i ^radio Cn?ost reviews are print ed^ 
although some tV and. radio sta- 
tions are now reviewing books as ' 
well as plays ^ movies /and other 
forms of totertainment) . The - 
people wHo write these reviews 
can InfluericiB John to read the 
new science fiction short story 
collection or to ignore it. 

Reviewers (in- the other Arts ^ 
these people are called **critics**3 
also infiueTice librarian^, book- 
store owners, editors of book 
.clubs such as Book-of-the-MQnth 
■ Club, and editors of magazines 
which publish excerpts ;of Hooks/ ^ 
Gpod reviews even- those that 
have a mixture of good and bad 
conmients' --will cause: these peo- 
ple to notice the book. A book 
receiving ccSnsistently bad reviews, 
may still. attract attention: 
trashy novels written by well-, 
known authors very oftert get bad 
reviews but they stiU make best- 
seller lists. ' 

Of course , no reviews at all - 
can be very damaging:. The book ' 
aimed at -the general reader which 
doesn't gft talked about, doesn^t^ 
get read. > ' * . ' ■ . ^ - 



Publishers send out ^galley proofs 
or bound copieS'-rf neVj books far in 
. advance of the publi cation date. 
Thtf books go to I 

The editors' of book review 
; ' sections in Targe newspapers 
throughout the country . 

-Special book review journals ^ 
such as New York Review of 
Book-S g Book Review Digest , 
and The Book List (some of. / 
the information sources used -. 
: by librarians ^in selecting 
■books) ^ ^ . ' \^ 

'Magazines, which have book 
review sections 

* Radio and' television stations 
^ which review books. 

The book review editors choose /' 
whtch books to; review. ; They may - 
read and review the book them.- ^ 
selves. In many cases / the editor , 
sends the book to someone else to 
review. A new collection of sci-- 
ence fiction stories is likely to^ 
be" sent- to an established sciehce- " 
fiction writer for review. 

0.ther than\editors,-_ the people 
reviewing books work on .a free- ^ 
lance. basis. . For most reviewers^ 
this occupation is a way to add 
income instead of being the maiTi 
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source of income ^ Teachers (usu- 
ally on the college level) and 
published writers are the. people 
most frequently commissioned to, 
write book reviews. . ' 

The book-reviewing world is ^ 
small./ Thir"bcrDk^eVrew^edirtors— 7- 
usually know personally the edi-- 
tors^of book publishing houses, 
the authors and the reviewers. 
This pfersoniLl friendship can in-, 
fluence th^ -iltoice of books which 
gat reviewed --and /thus talked 
"about V /J V ' ~' ■ 

Sometimes the friendship gets 
'strained : if the book review 
editor ^ of the '^Monthly Book World*' 
(a fictitious name) is 'angry with 
the senior editor of Pantz Press 
(also a fictitious name) * the pub- 
lisher's new book. Punish, not 
P^perl might get sent \to Profes- 
sor Justice (another fictitious 
peftbn) who is lively "to give the 
book a bad review because he dis- 
agrees; with its point of view. 
Or even worse for the pubJishing 
house and the author , ^ *T4orithly 
Book World'V might, ignpre the v 
book altogether * ^ 



Reviewers t^y, to be fair, of 0: 
course, Their task is to help read 
ers learn enough about the book," 
including its strengths and weak- 
nesses, so tha^t they. CM detide 
whether pr not to read it.. -/^ ^ 

Whirl e mos t^ r evi ews^are^ abou t 1 „ 
books, some newspapers ;^QW carry ^ 
columns which review magazines, and 
jbumals. The^ Boston Globe , for , 
V example, ^ns . a weekly coTmnn . 
called '*The tit; ry, Life," A staff 
reviewer comments on Interesting 
- articles-which have^appeared-in-_a^ 
wide variety of ;.)^gazines and jour- 
nals/ The reviewer also talks , 
about issues or articles which he^^ 
or /she considers bad reporting or 
bad writing. 

- Reyiews or newspapers and maga- 
zines appear in Cblmnbia Journal- / 
ism .Review , for: exanqpre, Occa- 
sionaily-*a^inajor newspaper will 
assign a reporter to write an ar-"'^ 
tiple about newspaper coverage of 
, a particular event.v'The oppor- ^ 
^unities for free-lance .reviewers 
of magazines and hewspapars are 
extremely limited ? Tha^ press seems 
reluctant -fo aximine itsalf * and 
to educate raadars- about its own ^ 
strengths and. weaknesses , 



The advertising and promotion peop I ©iff oHftpu^ 

Mn ^.ometimes make me furl^ou^; I reviewed a book^ 

aboulv Watergate which, was'ful I of downright I les — 

but It had an aKcellent chart showl ng ^name^; and^ dates . ^ 

I . commented on\the chart In the reyj^W^.wh /■ 

with the sentence: 'The distortions of 

first chapter are typical : of the whole book. Vv.Sp:!. / 

open the Sunday paper, and there Js^^an.^^^^^^^^ 

of the book^wlth a large pr I nt. quptatjon f rom me: 

_»Tha^eKcellar\tichart.-,IsJ:yplcal pf,:;^^^ wh^e book.,', 
j car led up the publisher's advertising man^^^^^^ . 

^screamedy but/the. damagg/I s' a | ready ..d^^^ " . .. 

" ' -^' ^^ ■ ; ■ v-Ar Book Rev j^wer 
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John J that High schoo l juniori, -^ 
first becairta interested in bci- 
ance. fiction 'from a ninth grade 
Eng W s^c 1 as s . / Wheney er h e,_ runs 
into ?fle tfeacher^ John still asks 
for recommendations of new authors 
and new books^. ^ 

Teachers on all levels play a 
;maJor role in educating readers. 
Pirst^ teachers sometimes by 
--force! --- get students acquainted^ 
With various kinds of reading in ^ 
all fields^ Second, Sjigllsh teach- 
, ersV in particular help, students 
learn' how to appreciate good writ- 
ing* Arid third, teachers help 
people learn how to wfite^ * 

People who teach writing courses ^ 
work mainly in public and private 
senior high schools , colleges, 
and universities.* " . ^ 



On the secondary level, the 
- writing teacher whether for 
crejative writing or journalism 
--usually teaches regular En- 
L^ish courses in addition. Public 
scriool Englifh teachers must have 
at least a bachelor's degree and 
must be certified by the Depart- , 
ment of Education.in the state , 
in which they teach. Theye are 
)more people qualified to. teach 
. Bngldsh than there, are jobs avail- ^ 
able for teachers; this situation 
will probably continue into the 
1980' s. Some secondary schools 
participate in the^ Artists-in- 
Schools program, or otherwise ' 
hire a. visiting artist\ Poets 
have been the, writers most fre- 
quently chosen to spend a semester. 



or a full academic year teaching 
in public schools* These visiting 
writers are not required to have 
'coUege_^degre^s_ or^ Jbajcertifi ed _ . . 
as teachers. ' 

On the college level, the English 
department may offer composition, 
technical writing, and creative 
writing courses. Most' of the peo- 
ple teaching these courses also 
teach Vl it erature courses I they have 
acquired at least a master's degree, 
and prpbably a Ph.D.. degree/ As in 
high schools, some colleges pay an 
establishid writer to spend a sem- 
ester or year on campus to teaqh. 
creative writing and to write; 
there are no formal education re- 
quirements for these writers. 
Teachers of creative writing on ^ 
. the graduate level usually have 
Ph, D*'s in addltiori to beings 
published writers. 

Journalism and communications 
(with spiicialties in public rela- 
tions writing Md advertising) ^ 
courses are offered at many uni- 
^versities., Although it has been 
possible for practicing journal- 
ists^, to become full-time teachers 
without ^ a master 's , a Ph,D. , or an 
.Ed.D. degree,^ in the future most ^ 
teachers In journalism and com- - 
munications will have^ a!dvanced^ 
\degrees,\ An increased interest in 
these fields among students is pro- 
ducing more people with advariced ^ 
■degrees; with many such candidates 
/available/ the universities hiring 
new teachers will choose them ovew* 
people without advanced degrees. 
Competition for all teaching jobs 
is keen . . # 



*Some community or adult education schools offer writing courses. 
A few correspondence schools have writing courses. These courses 
do not lead to a degree* * 
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Writer^ who also tjeach or 
teachers who also write ex- 
press a concern: the energy used 
for one activity . takes awy tenergy 
from the.other. However, many ^ 
Writers feel that teaching keeps 
them^ alert and skiilftil as writ- 
ers.. / Mahy^te^hers 'find that by^ 
writing themselves they are bet- 
tar at teaching students how to 
write, whether creatively or jour- 
nalistically. ihQ only toarguable 



statement is that most creative 
writers have to teach or work at \ 
mme other job to support them- 
selves , ' 
^ ^ . ^ .. 

That brings us back, to the writ- 
er. There are people working in 
many occupations between the blank - 
page and the one eventually held 
by a reader. Without these wor^ers^ 
^there would be ho readers —- and 
of course, no writers! . . ^ 
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Appendix A 
GLOSSARY 



Advance - . payment supplied before 
a manuscript is. publishtd^ and 
deducted from the autHpr'T~^"'^^ 
sales .earnings 

Apprentice = a person leaiTiing by 
practical experience a trade or 
art ..under skilled workers 

Avocation - work done in additiori 
to a person's regular workj es- 
pecially for enjoyment 

Best seller^ - a book or other pub-^ 
li cat ion whose sales are among " 

. the highest of its group ■ C^uch 

■ as fiption best sellers or non- 
fiction best sellers); the au- 
thor of a best-selling book or 

. other publication. ^ - 

By-lin? - the writer's name at 
. the begMning of a newspaper or 
magazine articia ^ 

Circulation -.the number of copies' 
• of a publication sold; the de- 
\ partmeht responsible for dis- 
ytrlbuting copies to newsstands 
bookstores,, subscribers ^ etc. 

Commission - to order a piece of 

writing, such as an article, to 

be done for a fixed Mount of 
;inoney 



Continuity writing - to write \ 
scripts, titles, and other in- 
T™troductbry or trans itional-^ma^. . 
terial for television shows or 
movies r 

Hi-" 

Copy - the manuscript which will 
be printed 

Copy read to. edit a manuscript, 
for printing j ' 

Copyright '^^ The exclusive, legally 
secured right to reproduce andi 
sell Written and other artistic 
works in the U.S* over a period 
of time , . 

CprTLgBpondent - a person employed 
by a newspaper or broadcasting 
company to contribute regular 
reports from a loc&tion distant 
■ from the home office , ' 

Direct mail - printed matter pre- 
pared to obtain subscriptions, 
sales 

Free-lance writer - a person who 
is paid only for each piece of 
writing published 

Fringe benefit - a benefit such as 
time for vacations or medical ^ 
insurance provided by the em- 
ployer in addition. to salary 
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Galley proof - the first printing 
J 76 f manuscript, usually^in long 
■sheets, used 'fpr cor^recting 
; type-setting mistakes before 
final printing ' 

House organ - a., letter or - magazine 
.issued regularly to employaes by 
— an employer to provide informa- 
/ tion about the company 

Layout - also called "makeup^*,- 
the arrangement of words, illus- 
tration and space of , something 
to be printed or reproduced 

Manuscript - the handwritten or* 
typed copy of an author *s work 
prior to being printed 

Masthead - the standing heading 
in a newspaper (on the editor- 
ial page) or a magazine (usu-- 
ally on the contents page) that \ 
contains the name of the pub- 
lisher and. other "^information 
about thm publication 

Point-of-sale displays - exhibits 
~7advertising^ product placed in / 

the store where customer makes 

purchases ' ^ 

P.R. ^abbreviation for public 
r¥lations, the promotion of 
good will between a person j 
firm^ .or organization' and mem- 
' bers of the public 

Promote - to increase public 
acceptance of a person or pro- 
duct through advertising ^nd 
publicity ^ - \ "~" 

Proofread - to mark corrections 
on printer's galleys or other 
proofs 



- Proposal - (in educational and 

otTKer writing jobs) -a report de- 
scribing what work an organiza- . 
tion will perform, including 
cost estimates r to solve a spe-// 
cific pr obJL em C example: a, pro- 
posal to conduct studies on 
;w bilingual reading programs) 

Rejection slip or letter - ■ a prin- - 
ted sUp enclosed with a rejec-^ 
ted manuscript returned by an " 
editor to 'an author or the 

^ author's litera:py agent 

Remainder -JCverb) to sell the un- 
Vold^ copies of a publication at 
a lowered price 

. Royalties - a percentage of profit 
from the sales of a publication, 
paid to the author ^ 

Stringer - ,a reporter who serves 
a" newspaper part-time to report 
on special or local events 

Stibsidiary rights - authoriEatioil . 
by a publisher to another com- 
pany or companies for ^translating 
a publication, producing. it in 
paperback, or as a movie, tv 
show, etc. ■ 

Technical writing presents tech-^ 
nics^l information to readers 
/wItTf a special interest or know- 
ledge in a.)technical field 

Textbook - a book used in the study 
„ ' of a subject, usually sold only 
through college bookstores or. by 
the publisher's sales ^represen-^ 
tatives Xo a school 

Vanity press or publisher - a * 
"press that pubrishes books for 
• which the ^aUthor pays publishing 
costs .' ^ : 
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> Apperidix B 
OCCUPATIONS IN WRITING 



Creative Writers 
— ' — — ^ _ 

A. Literary Writers 

, Poet 
V Novelist, 

Short story writer 
Essayist 

Nbn^ fiction Writer 
Biographer 
^Playwright 

Scriptwriter for radiOj^ 

tVj film .: > , 
Librettist. 
Lyricist for music 

B. ^ Journalistic Writers . 

Social commentator 
Political commentator 
N0WS reporter 
Feature writer. , ^ 
' Humor writer 
Arts critic/revieWer 

arheater 
Tv^ ' 
Movies 
Music ^ 
Visual arts 

Architecture and diesign 
Books, and other publications 

Special reporter 

Sports 

Human relations 
Home-rfelated topics 
Social events 



Hobbies ^ 
Travel 

Financial .topics 
Governmental topic's 
Concerns of special groups 
Health topics . ' 
Coimnunity and public affairs 
PuzEleSj games ' - 
Headlines I captions 
Obituaries, ' ^ 
Arts , ' ^ 
Education 

News analyst .1 
Editorial writei: 

Specialized Writers 

Advertising copywriter 
C Newspaper^ magazine,, radio, 
ty, other advertisements] 

Public relations writer 
(Newspaper, other mfedia re- 
^ leases, articles placed in . 
trade journals) 

Technical writer ■ , 

CCompaTiy news releases, adver- 

tisementSj sales materials, . 

journal articles, grant pro= 

posals) 

Educational writer ^ 
(Texts and uthgr instructional 
reference' materials] 
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Greeting card and other 

■message writers 

Gm% creators 



Editors 



Literature CbpoksAnd journals ) 



Chief editor 
. Editor , • . . 

Editorial assistant 
Manuscript reader 
Copy editor 
Index editor^ 
Prbofreafier 

Journalism CneWspapers, maga- 
zines, tv, radio) v 



Business, and Management Occupations 

A. Literary agent for manuscript 
: sale , 

Book, magazine, and newspaper 
4 sales . 

Sales.^tb tv; film, and radio 

Promotion agent for speechds 

and other public/media 
\ appearances 

C. Legal .counsel for copyright , 
publication contracts,; lia- 
bility in content of written 
material , 



Managing editor, all media 
Specialized editors, all media ; 

Editorial pages or >tv/ radio time 
^ City,,State^^ U,S,, or interna- 
-^tional news editor ^ 
Specialized department editor 
Photography and film editor 

Editorial assistant 
Rewrite person ' . 
Copy editor ' ' ^ 

Proofreader 

Specialized writing ; 

Advertising editor 
Public relations editor, 

rewriter \ 
Technical editor 
^ Editor for educational 

materials 

Editor, copyreader for - 
greeting cards and ^ 
' other messages. 

Proofreader for all special 
Writing 

Game reviewers 



Technical /Production Occupations 

Production supervisor, all 
media 

Art supervisor, all media 
Printers, film or videotape 
reproducers 

i, Finished Product Sales ^■ 

. Bookstore distributor and ^ 
retail market sales 
Film/itv distributipn;: ^ . 
: Newspaper distribution 



, Educators about Writing 

A, Teachers of literature, jour- 
nalism, specialized writing 

Librarians , 

■ - ■ - 

C /critics, reviewers 
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, , Appendix C ■ 

ASSOCIATIONS WITH gAREER INFORMATION 
ABOUT WRITING OCCUPATIONS 



Ajnarican Advertising Federation 
1225 Connecticut Avenue,. N*W. 
Washington, D.Ci :20036 — 

American Asabciation of p^. 

Advertising Agencies ' 
Pan Am Building 
200 Park Avenue 
New York/ New York 10017 

American Booksellers Association 

175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010^ 

American Councii on Education 

for Journalism 
School of Journalism 
University of Missouri ^ 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 . . 

American Newspaper Publishers* 

Association >■ ^- 

P,0. Box 17407 

Dulles International Airport 
Washington,, D.C/, 20041. 

Association of American Publishers 

1 Park Avenue. 

New York, New York ©10016 

.Association for Education in 

Journalism I ^ 

Room 118, Reavis Mil 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois^eOllS'^ 
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Association of Industrial 

Advertisers 
4,1 'East 42nd Street - 
New York,, New York 10017 

Council for Advancement of 

Science Writers — 
, Room 100, Abbotts Bui rding 
^ Drexel University ^ ^ ; ^ y 
Philadelphia-, Pennsylvania 19104 

Magazine Publishers Association 
. 57S^Lexington= Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 ^ 

National Association of Science 
Writers^ 
' Box H 

Se^acliff, New York 11579 ' ' 

The Newspaper Fund 

P.O* Box 300 : . 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

The Newspaper Guild 
^ 1125 ISth Street, N,W, 

Suite 835 V \ ■ , 
. Wasyingt05,D.C, 20005 ' 

Public. Relations Society of 

America 
845; Third Avenue ^ ^ - 
New York, New York 10022 
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Sigma Delta Chi 

The Sojciety of Picrfessional 
' Journalists ^ 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicaeo^^^JLlliriois 60601 




Society forjTechnical 
' Coiranuni cation 
1010 Verniont Avenue, N*W, 
Suite 421 ^ ' 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



Women in Conmunications ^ Inc. 
8305 A Shoal Creek Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 78758 
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